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NOTES ON THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF 
THE TAR-BABY STORY 


By AURELIO M. ESPINOSA. 


Z- 
INTRODUCTION. 


I doubt that any single folktale or short story of any kind has at- 
tracted more attention and attained greater popularity both among 
learned scholars and among general readers and listeners than the “won- 
derful” Tar-baby story published by Joel Chandler Harris in his book 
“Uncle Remus, His Songs and His Sayings” in 1880. His daughter, 
Julia Collier Harris, in her book, ‘‘The Life and Letters of Joel Chandler 
Harris” published in 1918, page 145, has this to say about the story: 
“Of all the ‘Uncle Remus’ legends written during twenty-five years and 
gathered into five separate volumes, the “Tar-Baby’ story is perhaps 
the best loved. Father received letters about this story from every quarter 
of the civilized world. Missionaries have translated it into the Bengali 
and African dialects; learned professors in France, England, Austria, and 
Germany have written, suggesting clues as to its source; it has been used 
to illustrate points in Parliamentary debates, and has been quoted from 
pulpits and in the halls of Congress.” 

When Uncle Remus was published it was thought that most of the 
stories were of Afro-American source. They were thought to be part 
of the creative contribution of the American Negro to the folklore of the 
world. Why his famous tar-baby story reached such extraordinary 
popularity immediately after its publication in 1880, and why imme- 
diately scholars began to comment upon it and study its sources may be 
explained from the intrinsic worth of the tale itself, the interest that 
folklorists saw in the stick-fast motif, Brer Rabbit being stuck fast at 
five points, front feet, back feet and head. But why a similar story, 
another extraordinary version of the tar-baby story, with the same 
stick-fast motif, a witch being caught fast at five points on a horse 
smeared with tar, a Lithuanian folktale published in 1857, twenty-three 
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years before “‘Uncle Remus’’, was not only not popular but has been 
unknown to all those who have discussed the problem of the tar-baby 
story is very much of a mystery. This Lithuanian version published by 
August Schleicher in 1857 was discovered for me last year by my research 
assistant, Mr. John Reid. 

In 1920 The American Folk-Lore Society sent me to Spain to collect 
folktales. We had collected and published a large number of American- 
Spanish folktales and the problem of their source often presented great 
difficulties on account of the fact that we did not possess abundant col- 
lections of peninsular Spanish folktales. The three hundred folktales of 
my Spanish collection have been already published in three volumes and a 
fourth volume, a comparative study of the materials, is now being pre- 
pared.! Among other interesting materials I found a splendid version of 
the tar-baby story. This Spanish version I have had since 1920 as the 
first European version of the tar-baby story known to any one, and 
a version that had already proved erroneous the guess made by Joseph 
Jacobs that the tale would not be found in Europe. But now I have 
two European versions, my own Spanish version and the Lithuanian 
version of Schleicher. 

In 1880 when Joel Chandler Harris first published his tar-baby ver- 
sion no one knew or remembered the story from Lithuania published by 
Schleicher twenty-three years before. No European versions were known, 
therefore, and in view of other Anglo-African and African versions that 
were soon discovered by those who looked for them, the story was accep- 
ted generally as an African tale. Very ingenious statements were made 
by some writers attempting to show that the folktale in reality depicted 
the character and spirit of the African race. There are some who be- 
lieve yet that the story is of African origin. The first one who made 
a definite scholarly attempt to show that the majority of the tales of 
Uncle Remus were from European and ultimately Oriental sources was 
Mr. A. Gerber in 1893.2 Mr. Gerber did not include the tar-baby story 
among those of European or Oriental sources because he could not find 
a single parallel to it from the old world. Apparently he knew nothing 
of the India versions, one of which had been already made known to 
scholars, Jataka 55, by Joseph Jacobs in 1888. Jacobs made a careful 
analysis and comparison of Chandler’s tar-baby story from North 
Carolina and the Jataka 55 version, the tale of the demon with sticky 


1 See JAFI, XXXIV, 127—1¥42. The three volumes of the tales already 
published appeared in 1923—1926. See Appendix II, General Bibliography, 
under Cuentos. oS iptaateal 

2 In JaFL VI, 245—257. bes: 

3 In The Earliest English Version of the Fables of Bidpai, London, 1888, 
Introduction xliv-xlvi. See also his edition of Caxton’s Aesop, London, 1889, 
vol. I, 113 and 136—137; Indian Fairy Tales, London, 1892, 9; and ibid, 
1910, 194—198, and 251—253. 
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hair to which Buddha, as a valiant young prince, became stuck at five 
points, and came to the conclusion that the tale was originally of Hindu 
source. He suggested that the primitive tale travelled from India to 
Africa and from Africa to America and other lands. Later he has main- 
tained the same theory and has even suggested the ingenious idea that 
Brer Rabbit of the African and American versions is Buddha himself, 
in view of the fact that Buddha was often venerated as a hare in the 
moon because having once done a great deed of sacrifice as a hare, 
as narrated in one of the Jatakas, he was translated to the moon.! 

The cardinal point of Mr. Jacob’s theory, namely, that the tar-baby 
story was not of African but Hindu origin seemed to some absolutely 
conclusive. Scholars have not been satisfied, however, with his theory 
that the tar-baby versions of America are of African source. In the 
meantime versions of the tar-baby story have been found from various 
parts of the world. The tale is well known in all parts of Spanish- 
America. The folklore of Spanish-America appears to be for the most 
part of Spanish source. Of this we have been more than convinced after 
the folklore expedition to Spain. Professor Boas, Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons 
and I have become convinced that the folklore of Spanish-America is 
fundamentally and principally of peninsular Spanish origin. The Indian 
and Negro influences are negligible in our Spanish Southwest and in 
most of Spanish South America. In Central America and Mexico the 
Indian influence is not negligible but not especially prominent. On 
the other hand Spanish-American tradition of European source has 
greatly influenced the folklore of the Negro and Indian. 

In an article published in 1914° I insisted on the peninsular Spanish 
origin of the New Mexican Spanish and other American-Spanish versions 
of the tar-baby story. At that time I had the firm conviction that the 
story would be found in Spain. I did find it, as I have already stated. 

Professor Boas, in his Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore*, came to con- 
clusions similar to mine. He suggested that the Hispanic forms of the 


1 Indian Fairy Tales, 1910 edition, 252. 

2 See Boas, Notes JAFI, XXV 247—260, and Romanic Review XVI, 
199—207, Parsons in JAF, XXXI, 216—265, and Espinosa in JAF, X XVII, 
211—231. See also the valuable observations of Dr. Parsons in the intro- 
ductory chapters to her various publications on Portuguese and Anglo- 
African folklore. The presence of European folklore influences in the ma- 
terials published from Andros Island, South Sea Islands and other regions 
of Anglo-Africa in America is not extraordinary for these peoples have 
been in contact with Spanish and other European peoples since their mi- 
gration to America. Even the Medieval tale of the three hunchbacks, of 
Oriental source of course, is well known among the American Negroes. See 
Parsons, South Sea Islands 77. Such a well known Spanish folktale as that 
of my Cuentos 208 is found in Harris 2, II. 

$ JAFI, XXVII, 211—232. 

* JaFI, XXV, 204—260. 
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story could have come to America from two sources. On the one hand, 
the Spanish colonizers could have brought them directly from Spain, 
and on the other hand the African negroes that came to America could 
have brought them from African regions that had been colonized by 
the Spanish and Portuguese since the early XVIth century.’ In 1919 
Dr. Parsons published an article in ‘‘Folk-Lore’”’ suggesting that in 
view of the fact that in two Portuguese versions from the Cape Verde 
Islands the tar-baby episode appears attached to the tale of the master- 
thief so well known since Herodotus, it was probable that the tar-baby 
story had come from India to Europe attached to the tale of the master- 
thief.2 In both of the European versions of the tar-baby story we find 
the tar-baby episode attached to other tales. It is logical to suppose 
that this episode has been transmitted as part of the tale of the 
master-thief, which tale has actually a thief-catching episode with a 
bucket of tar. Dr. Parsons also suggested that if the story was originally 
of Hindu source it could have travelled to Africa directly from Asia or 
indirectly through Spanish and Portuguese source as Professor Boas had 
suggested before.® 

In ‘‘The Scientific Monthly’ for September 1922, there appeared the 
last defense of the African origin of the tar-baby story by Dr. Norman 
Brown of Johns Hopkins University. His article is on the whole a 
series of affirmations and denials. He has made a study of some fifty- 
five versions of the tale despite the fact that he easily could have studied 
over one hundred. When his article was published, some twelve versions 
had already been published from Spanish-America and he does not men- 
tion a single one of them. A very important Portuguese version from 
Brazil published in 1889 by Santa-Anna Nery, of special interest be- 
cause it has certain features that are strikingly similar to certain features 
of the Jataka 55 version, is unknown to Dr. Brown. He compares the 
Jataka 55 and a few other India versions to the Negro types in a very 
general and superficial way and rejects the India origin of the tale. 
Despite the fact that the Jataka 55 version from India may be actually 
2000 years old he does not believe that it is a primitive tale. His chief and 
fundamental error lies in the fact that he confuses the motif of a folktale 


1 See Boas, Notes, 254. My study of the tar-baby story confirms fully 
the belief expressed by Dr. Boas in the following words: ‘“Thus it does not 
seem to me improbable that those particular elements of the rabbit tales 
which are common to large parts of South America and of Central America, 
reaching at least as far north as New Mexico and Arizona, and differing in 
their composition from the Central African tales, are essentially of European 
origin.”’ 

2 See FI, XXX, 227-234, The Provenience of certain Negro Folk Tales: 
III, Tar Baby. 
® See also Dahnhardt, Natursagen IV, 27—30. 
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with the folktale itself.1 In the case of the tar-baby story I take it that 
most folklorists agree that the fundamental elements of the tale, the 
motif, the baustein, is the multiple-point attack and the stick-fast episode 
together with the dramatic elements involved. Just what other elements 
of the numerous versions are part of the baustein is for folklorists to 
determine.” But it seems to me that we cannot take very seriously the 
arguments of one who fails to accept the idea of a definite relation be- 
tween folktales because certain insignificant details in them are different. 
The powerful argument that the multiple attack and the stick-fast 
episode occur in the Jataka version of probably two thousand years ago 
Dr. Brown calls argumentum ex silentio. He concludes that Africa 
is the original home of the tale in the following language: ‘“‘And Africa 
is eminently suited to fill the needs of the situation. First of all it is 
a plausible center for the story’s radiation. Slaves brought it thence to 
this continent; other Negroes, or perhaps the Uncle Remus books, 
have taken it to India in modern times, still other Negroes, or possibly 
Spanish sailors, have planted it in the Phillipines. These are the only 
people among whom it has yet appeared, to the best of my knowledge, 
but if it should at some time appear among other peoples, I am con- 
fident that it will be easy to uncover its tracks back to Africa.” 

The opinion expressed by Dr. Brown that the old and modern ver- 
sions from India are not related to the Uncle Remus version is really 
quite astonishing, but not more so than the conclusions just read. It 
is not as easy to “uncover the tracks of the tar-baby story back to 
Africa” as it is to say that it can be done. To attempt to “‘uncover the 
tracks” of the Castilian and Lithuanian versions “back to Africa’ is 
difficult even in our imagination. 

For the present study I have brought together and carefully examined 
all the versions that I could possibly obtain of any type of tale where 
aman or an animal is caught fast by a tar or wax figure, a figure smeared. 
with any sticky substance or with the sticky substance placed any- 
where, provided the tale had some resemblance to the tale that has the 
multiple attack and catch episode. This method involved a study of 
some two hundred different folktales, many of which, such as the 
Medieval versions of the tale of the master-thief, have only an indirect 
relation to our story. After a process of elimination that seems to me 
to be strictly scientific there remained one hundred and fifty-two ver- 
sions that one can certainly accept as genuine versions of the tar-baby 
story. Of these one hundred and fifty-two versions, one hundred and 


1 Dr. Brown makes exactly the same mistake that Bédier makes in 
attempting to prove that all the Medieval French fabliaux are of French 
origin. In the specific case of the tale of the trois bossus, for example, Les 
Fabliaux (4th edition), 236—250, he confuses the baustein of the tale with 
the actual forms of the versions themselves. 

* I have tried to do this in Chapter V of my study. 
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forty eight have practically all the fundamental elements of the baustein 
of the tar-baby story. The remaining four have only some of the funda- 
mentals, but have most of the secondary elements.! The conclusions 
embodied in the present study are based, therefore, on a detailed statis- 
tical examination and study of one hundred and fifty-two versions of 
the tar-baby story. All the significant elements or episodes of the total 
number have been reduced to fifty-six, the various versions from the 
different geographical and racial groups have been carefully studied, 


1 These four versions are the following: two Spanish-American versions, 
one from Cuba (32), and the other one from Guatemala (44); and two 
African versions (136, 143). In all four of these versions the play of hands 
and feet is missing, but there are other important features of the baustein 
and many important secondary elements. All are from regions where the 
tar-baby story with all the elements of the baustein occurs and for that 
reason we have included these that are similar to other versions except in 
the multiple attack and catch elements. 

There are of course many other tales where a thief or evil-doer is caught by 
traps and sticky objects, but when the versions had none, absolutely none 
of the elements of the baustein I did not include them in my study. It is 
quite possible that some of these omitted tales are connected in some way 
with the tar-baby story, but I did not wish to risk confusion in my method 
by including doubtful versions. Among those omitted, and somewhat 
reluctantly, is the Asturian tale of the water-nymph caught fast by a tarred 
horse, which is certainly related, at least indirectly, with the tar-baby story. 
I give a resumé of this European tale in Appendix I, 21. Others are Boas, 
Indianische Sagen 214 (four bird-men are caught attacking a tarred whale 
and die stuck to it); Barbosa Rodrigues 245, Amazonian version, (young 
hunter pulls tarred tail of the image of an armadillo prepared by the father, 
and the armadillo comes to life and pulls him down, since he can not 
release his hand); JAFI, XI, 289—290, North Carolina (greedy crows eat 
young birds and get their beaks stuck together by sticking them into 
a tub of tar and wool prepared by the parent birds); Harris 2, XX XI (rabbit 
caught in a box-trap). 

There is, of course, no end to the indirectly related versions. Some begin 
like genuine tar-baby versions and end in an entirely different manner so 
they could not be included in our study. The following interesting version 
from the French Congo appears to be a genuine version with the tar-baby 
baustein forgotten, Revue Congolaise, Paris, 1g10, I, 346—353: A par- 
tridge and an a leopard build a home together to live in it with their families. 
The leopards eat the mother partridge and the little ones, so father partridge 
runs away. He then prepares a rubber-man with feathers and weapons and 
places it near the house-well. The female leopard appears and speaks to him. 
He does not reply. They go and bring it into the house and attempt to feed 
it, but it falls down and rebounds, thus scaring the leopards away. 

The tale of the Roman de Renard (ed. Martin Vol. II, 609—698), a 
bear caught by feet and mouth while seeking honey in a piece of split wood 
prepared by the fox, I do not believe to be connected with the tar-baby 
story. See Foulet 333—334. 
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and the attempt has been made to determine definitely the primitive 
baustein of the tar-baby story, to discover with precision the character 
of the geographical and racial groups in view of the special developments 
that certain secondary features have followed in the evolution of the 
tale across the ages and in its transmission from one country to another, 
and lastly, to determine definitely the problem of the origin of the tale. 

The one hundred and fifty-two versions of the tar-baby story studied 
are the following. I have reasons for believing that my bibliography is 
over 95°/9 complete.? 


II 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE TAR-BABY STORY 


I 
Oriental versions from India — 9 


(1) Jataka 55; (2) Samyutta Nikaya V, 3, 7; (3) Paricistaparvan II, 
720—745; (4) Bodding I, 179—185; (5) Ibid. 213—217; (6) Bompas 
324—325; (7) Gordon 65—69; (8) Indian Antiquary XX, 29—32; (9) 
Ibid. XXIX, 399—401. 


1 The task of bringing together the one hundred and fifty-two versions 
of the tar-baby story would have been impossible without the assistance of 
colleagues and friends. It is not possible to record here in detail the assistance 
so generously given me by colleagues and friends who, in order to help me, 
have stolen valuable time from their own researches. To mention their 
names here is to express only a small part of my gratitude for their generous 
assistance. Copies of versions not accessible to me at Stanford University 
were sent to me by Professor Boas of Columbia University and by his 
pupils, Miss Gene Weltfish and Mrs. Margery L. Loeb, by Dr. J. Alden 
Mason of the Museum of Anthropology of the University of Pennsylvania, 
by Dr. Ruth Benedict of Columbia University, and by Dr. George V. Bob- 
rinskoy of the University of Chicago. Mr. Manuel J. Adrade of New York 
and Dr. Herminio Portell Vila of Havana, Cuba, have sent me manuscript 
copies of Santo Domingo and Cuban versions. Professor and Mrs. Melville 
J. Herskovits of Northwestern University have been good enough to 
send me manuscript copies of the four versions from Dutch Guiana recently 
collected by them. My colleague Professor Johnston and my research- 
assistant Mr. Reid of Stanford University have called my attention to 
some European parallels to the various secondary elements of the tale. 
And lastly I wish to record especially my deep appreciation for the assistance 
given me by Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons, who has not only given me biblio- 
graphical assistance and counsel, but has sent me eleven manuscript copies of 
versions of the tar-baby tale recently collected by her, — four Indian versions 
from Taos, a most valuable and timely contribution, and the seven Lesser 
Antilles versions. 
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II 
European versions — 2 
(10) Schleicher 35—37; (11) Cuentos 35. 


III 
Spanish-American versions — 35 
(12) Andrade 156; (13) Ibid. 157; (14) Ibid. 158; (15) Ibid. 159; (16) 
Boas, Notes 210—214; (17) Ibid. 235—241; (18) Espinosa III, 7; (19) 
Espinosa, New Mexico M§; (20) Laval, Cuentos 154—165; (21) Mason- 
Espinosa PRF I, 21; (22) Ibid. V, 1; (23) Ibid. V, 2; (24) Ibid. V, 3; 
(25) Ibid. V, 5; (26) Ibid. V, 9; (27) Ibid. V, 13; (28) Ibid. V, 15; (29) 
Ibid. V, 17; (30) Ibid. V, 21; (31) Portell Vila 122; (32) Ibid. 123; (33) 
Ibid. 124; (34) Radin-Espinosa 46; (35) Ibid. 66; (36) Ibid. 85; (37) 
Ibid. 90; (38) Ibid. 100; (39) Tia Panchita 131 —132; (40) JAFL, XXV, 
200 —201; (41) Ibid. XXV, 201 —202; (42) Ibid. XXTX, 549—551; (43) 
Ibid. XXXII, 472; (44) Ibid. XXXII, 473; (45) Ibid. XLITI, 216, (46) ZFE 
tm, 2, 255. 
IV 
Portuguese versions from Brazil and the Cape Verde Islands — 6 
(47) Parsons, Cape Verde 30; (48) Ibid. 31; (49) Ibid. 33; (50) Pimentel 
217 —218; (51) Romero 317 —318; (52) Santa-Anna Nery 213. 


vy 
Version from Orinoco (South-American Indians) — 1 
(53) Koch-Griinberg 47 —48. 
VI 
- Versions from the Lesser Antilles — 7 
(54) Parsons. Trinidad MS 1; (55) Ibid. 2; (56) Ibid. 3; (57) Parsons, 
St. Vincent MS; (58) Parsons, St. Lucia MS; (59) Parsons, Martinique 
MS 1; (60) Ibid. 2. 
VII 
Versions from Dutch Guiana — 4 
(61) Herskovits MS 1; (62) Ibid. 2; (63) Ibid. 3; (64) Ibid 4. 


VIII 
Phillipine versions — 2 
(65) Fansler 48; (66) JAFL XX, 311 —314. 


IX 
American-Indian versions — 23 
(67) Boas, Indianische Sagen 44; (68) Goddard 74—75; (69) Mooney I, 
271 —272; (70) Ibid. II, 272 —273; (71) Parsons, Tewa I, 69; (72) Par- 
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sons, Taos MS 1; (73) Ibid. 2; (74) Ibid. 3; (75) Ibid 4; (76) Preuss I, 
289—290; (77) Sapir, Takelma 86—8g; (78) Sapir, Yana 227—228; 
(79) Speck, Taskigi 149—150; (80) Speck, Yuchi 152—153; (81) FMC 
VII, 24—25; (82) JAFL VI, 48—49; (83) Ibid. XI, 267—268; (84) 
Ibid. XXIII, 34; (85) Ibid. XXVI, 5; (86) Ibid. XXVI, 194; (87) Ibid. 
XXVIII, 218; (88) Ibid. XXVIII, 356; (89) Ibid. XXXVII, 58—50. 


(6) F 4 
9) Anglo-A frican versions from North America — 36 
(90) Beckwith 21a; (91) Ibid. 21b; (92) Ibid. 21c; (93) Ibid. 59a; 





<) (94) Christensen 73—80; (95) Edwards 73; (96) Fauset I, 20, I; (97) 
3) Ibid. I, 20, 11; (98) Ibid. I, 20, III; (99) Fortier 98 —109; (100) Harris 1, 
“ 7—11 and 16—19; (101) Jones 7—1I; (102) Parsons, Andros 10, I; 


vy fe (203) Ibid. 10, II; (104) Ibid. 10, III; (105) Ibid. 11; (106) Ibid. 12; 
13) ' (107) Parsons, Sea Islands 13; (108) Ibid. 14, 1; (109) Ibid. 14, II; (110) 
33 » Ibid. 15; (111) JAFL XXX, 171; (112) Ibid. XXX, 171 —172; (113) Ibid. 
XXX, 222; (114) Ibid. XXXIV, 4—5; (115) Ibid. XXXIV, 5; (116) 
Ibid. XXXIV, 53; (117) Ibid. XXXV, 256—257; (118) Ibid. XXXV, 
© 257—258; (119) Ibid. XXXV, 258; (120) Ibid. XXXV, 258—259; 
) (121) Ibid. XXXV, 259—260; (122) Ibid. XLI, 500; (123) Ibid. XLI, 


tel 515; (124) Ibid. XLI, 532; (125) Ibid. XLI, 532—533. 
XI 
African versions — 26 


(126) Bachman 84—86; (127) Barker-Sinclair 69 —72; (128) Chatelain 
183—189; (129) Cronise-Ward 101—109; (130) Dennet 90—93; (131) 


. Ellis 2, 275 —277; (132) Honey 73—78; (133) Ibid. 79—83; (134) John- 
) ston II, 1087—1089; (135) Junod 96—98; (136) Kootz-Kretschmer II, 
» 159—161; (137) Lederbogen 59—60; (138) Meinhoff 18; (139) Ibid. 78; 
ns, (140) Mitterrutzner 13—15; (141) Mockler-Ferryman 288—289; (142) 
jue Nassau 18 —26; (143) Schultze 477 —479; (144) Smith-Dale II, 396 —398; 





(145) Amaury Talbot 397—400; (146) Tremearne 212—214; (147) 
FL, X, 285 —286; (148) Ibid. XX, 209—211; (149) Ibid. XX, 443; (150) 
Ibid. XXVII, 117—118; (151) RTP X, 41—48. 


iE 

: XII 

| Version from Mauritius — 1 

. (152) Baissac 2—r4. 

f III 

: STUDY OF THE VERSIONS ACCORDING TO DISTRIBUTION 


The results of my study of the above one hundred and fifty-two versions 
of the tar-baby story from various parts of the world, versions from 
y I, Old India from 1500 to 2000 years old, modern India versions, European 
versions from Lithuania and Castile, Spanish-American versions from 
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New Mexico, Mexico, Central America, Venezuela, Colombia, Chile, Porto 
Rico, Cuba and Santo Domingo, Brazilian versions, Portuguese versions 
from the Cape Verde Islands, Philippine versions, American-Indian 
versiors from North and South America, Anglo-African versions 
from the Southern States and neighboring English-speaking islands, 
Jamaica and the Bahamas, versions from the Lesser Antilles and 
Dutch Guiana, and African versions from Africa and Mauritius, 
attempting to characterize not only the individual versions but also the 
versions of the various geographical and racial groups, are most inter- 
esting and valuable. Some of the most popular and cherished theories 
disappear at once upon a very cursory examination of the materials, 
There is a wide gap, for example, between the Spanish-American ver- 
sions, which some believe to be of Negro origin, and the Anglo-African 
versions in the majority of secondary details. The Anglo-African ver- 
sions are clearly developed under both European and African influences, 
and the majority of the secondary details of all the versions show clearly 
their European origin.? 

Let us first study the one hundred and fifty-two versions according 
to the geographical and racial groupings already established in the 
Bibliography, by groups and dominant types as well as by individual 
versions. We will then have a brief history and catalogue of the various 
types of versions of the tar-baby story from the earliest to modem 
times. In tracing the history of the fundamental motif of the tar-baby 
story across the ages and from country to country I must begin with 
the oldest known versions, those from India, adding also the modem 
versions. I will then study the European versions because one of them, 
the Lithuanian version, was published as early as 1857 and it is the 
first version of the tar-baby story collected in modern times anywhere. 

There are nine versions from India. Two of them are very old. The 
Jataka 55 tale, the best of the group, was recorded at least fifteen 
hundred years ago, and from all evidence the work goes back to the 
beginnings of the Christian era. I give below a brief resumé of the tale, 
giving in detail only the five-point attack and catch episode: : 

Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares the | 
Bodhisatta or Buddha was born as his queen’s child. 

When the prince had come to years of discretion, and was sixteen 
years old he was sent to study in the town of Takasila. Upon the 
completion of his education he left for Benares, armed with a set 
of five weapons which his master had given him. 

On his way he came to a forest haunted by an ogre named Hairy- 
grip, and, at the entrance to the forest, men who met him tried to 
stop him, saying: ‘‘Young brahmin, do not go through that forest; 
it is the haunt of the ogre Hairy-grip, and he kills every one he 


See Appendix I. 
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meets.’’ But, bold as a lion, the self-reliant Bodhisatta pressed on, 
till, in the heart of the forest, he came on the ogre. The monster made 
himself appear in stature as tall as a palmtree, with a head as big 
as an arbor and huge eyes like bowls, with two tusks like turnips 
and the beak of a hawk; his belly was blotched with purple, and 
the palms of his hands and the soles of his feet were blue-black! 
“Whither away?” cried the monster. “Halt! you are my prey.” 
“Ogre,” answered the Bodhisatta, “I knew what I was doing when 
entering this forest. You will be ill-advised to come near me. For 
with a poisoned arrow I will slay you where you stand.” And with 
this defiance, he fitted to his bow an arrow dipped in deadliest 
poison and shot it at the ogre. But it only stuck on to the monster‘s 
shaggy coat. Then he shot another and another, till fifty were spent, 
all of which merely stuck on to the ogre’s shaggy coat. Hereupon 
the ogre, shaking the arrows off so that they fell at his feet, came 
at the Bodhisatta; and the latter, again shouting defiance, drew 
his sword and struck at the ogre. But, like the arrows, his sword, 
which was thirty-three inches long, merely stuck fast in the shaggy 
hair. Next the Bodhisatta hurled his spear, and that stuck fast 
also. Seeing this, he smote the ogre with his club; but, like his other 
weapons, that too stuck fast. And thereupon the Bodhisatta shouted, 
“Ogre, you never heard yet of me, Prince Five-Weapons. When 
I ventured into this forest, I put my trust not in my bow and 
other weapons, but in myself. Now will I strike you a blow which 
shall crush you into dust.’’ So saying, the Bodhisatta smote the 
ogre with his right hand; but the hand stuck fast upon the hair. 
Then, in turn, with his left hand, and with his right and left feet, 
he struck at the monster, but hand and feet alike clave to the 
hide. Again shouting, “I will crush you into dust!’’ he butted the 
ogre with his head, and that too stuck fast. 

Yet, even when thus caught and snared in fivefold wise, the Bod- 
hisatta, as he hung upon the ogre, was still fearless, still undaunted. 
And the monster thought to himself, “This is a very lion among 
men, a hero without peer, and no mere man. Though he is caught in 
the clutches of an ogre like me, yet not so much as a tremor will he 
exhibit. Never since I first took to slaying travellers upon this road 
have I seen a man to equal him. How comes it that he is not fright- 
ened?’’ Not daring to devour the Bodhisatta offhand, he said, 
“How is it, young brahmin, that you have no fear of death?” 

“Why should I?” answered the Bodhisatta. ‘Each life must 
surely have its destined death. Moreover, within my body is a 
sword of adamant, which you will never digest, if you eat me. It 
will chop your inwards into mincemeat, and my death will involve 
yours too. Therefore it is that I have no fear.’’ (By this, it is said, the 
Bodhisatta meant the Sword of Knowledge, which was within him.) 
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Here on, the ogre fell a-thinking. ‘“This young brahmin is speaking 
the truth and nothing but the truth,” thought he. ‘““Not a morsel 
so big as a pea could I digest of such a hero. I'll let him go.” And 
so, in fear of his life, he let the Bodhisatta go free, saying, “Young 
brahmin, you are a lion among men; I will not eat you. Go forth 
from my hand, even as the moon from the jaws of Rahu, and return 
to gladden the hearts of your kinsfolk, your friends, and your 
country.”’ 

The Bodhisatta makes the ogre the fairy of the forest, returns to 

Benares and rules the country as a just king. 

This Jataka story is beyond all doubt one of the primitive tar-baby 
stories par excellence. Its relation to the other India versions, to the 
European versions and to the American versions discussed later is ab- 
solutely definite. The five-point attack and stick-fast episode at five 
points on the giant with the sticky hair is the fundamental motif or 
baustein of the story as it is in the other versions. The numerous versions 
from various parts of the world that have a two, three, four, five or 
six-point attack with the corresponding stick-fast episode have also 
this fundamental motif. In our Jataka version the one caught fast at 
five points is a man, Prince Buddha. It is likewise a man in the two 
European versions, in three Spanish-American versions, two Portuguese 
versions from the Cape Verde Islands, three Anglo-African versions, in 
the Orinoco Indian version, and in one African version, thirteen in all, 
or 9% of the total. The one caught fast is a monkey instead of a man 
in two versions from India, in six Hispanic versions, the two versions 
from the Philippines, one Dutch Guiana version, and one African ver- 
sion, twelve in all, or 8% of the total. Buddha is born as a monkey 
in eleven of the five hundred and forty-seven Jatakas or Buddha birth 
stories. The identification of Buddha or the Prince of the Five Weapons 
with a monkey is therefore quite logical, and the relation of the Jataka 55 
version and other tales where the one caught fast is a man with the ver- 
sions in which a monkey is caught is quite evident.! As for the identifi- 
cation of the rabbit of the African and American versions with Buddha, 
Jacobs has already pointed out that in latter Buddhism the Bodhisatta 
is frequently honored as a hare or rabbit, and he has also pointed out 
that the Buddhistic influence in African religion and folklore is quite 
strong.” 

The five-point attack and the stick-fast episode at the same five 


points, serially, with the dramatic elements of the initial attack and § 


subsequent threats as the catch at each point occurs, constitute the most 
important, fundamental elements of the baustein of the tar-baby story. 


1 See Fansler 337. Of course I do not agree with Fansler in the opinon that 
the Philippine tar-baby versions are of direct India source. 
2 Indian Fairy Tales, 252—253. 
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This means that elements 25, 30 and 31 (or 31, 32, 33 and 34 combined) 
cannot be omitted. The exact statistics for these elements are the follow- 
ing: The reason for the beginning of the attack on the tar-figure is 
the fact that it will not reply, salute or get out of the way when told 
to do so (element 25) in 102 or 67% of the total number of 152 versions; 
the dramatic monologue that begins after the catch at the first point, 
“Tf you dont let go of my right hand I’ll hit you with my left hand, etc.” 
(element 30) occurs in 119 or 78% of the total; and the extraordinary mul- 
tiple-point attack and catch in 136 or 90% of the total. An actual five- 
point attack and catch as in Jataka 55, in the other two Old India ver- 
sions (2, 3), and in the two European versions (10, II), occurs in 60 or 
39% of the total number of versions. 

The version from the Samyutta Nikaya (2) is even older than the 
Jataka version. It is two thousand years old. It is a little different from 
the versio princeps of the Jataka but it is certainly related to it. It is 
merely another ancient Hindu version of the tar-baby story. It is a 
monkey that is caught. Briefly the tale is as follows: 

In a certain place in the Himalayas hunters used to place sticky 
plasters on the paths of monkeys to catch them. The wise monkeys, 
those that had control over their senses, avoided them; but when a 
foolish monkey passed by, one that had no control over his senses, 
he would seize the plaster with his hand and thus would be caught. 
Then thinking thus, ‘I will liberate my hand,” he would seize the 
plaster with his second hand and thus would be caught. Then thin- 
king again, “I will liberate both of my hands,’’ he would push the 
plaster with one foot and that would be caught. Desiring then to 
liberate both hands and his foot, he would push the plaster with 
his second foot and this would also be caught. Finally thinking, 
“T will liberate both hands and feet,’’ he would seize the sticky 
plaster with his mouth and this too would be caught. Thus caught 
at five points he would be taken by the hunters and killed. 

The Jataka version Dr. Brown rejects because the one caught is a 
man and because the giant with the sticky hair is not a mere tar-baby 
as in Uncle Remus. Also because the escape is by a “bald and rather 
unconvincing bluff.’”’ But the Uncle Remus version is not the versio 
princeps of the tar-baby versions by any means, some of the best ver- 
sions having a man or monkey caught and not a rabbit; and as for the 
escape, the facts of the matter are that in many a version there is no 
escape at all. The man or animal caught fast escapes alive in 116 or 
76% of all the versions. In 26 or 17% of the versions it is specifically 
stated that the man or animal caught fast is killed. The figures are 
significant only for India (four versions or 44%), Europe (two or 100%), 
Cape Verde Islands (three or 100%), American Indians (6 or 23%). The 
Samyutta Nikaya version Dr. Brown rejects because it is a plain moral 
tale designed to show that ‘‘he who is ensnared by sin is held ever 
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tighter and tighter until at last he is destroyed.’’ No matter what its 
purpose may be the fact remains that the five point attack and catch 
is there. The whole episode is so extraordinary and the similarity of the 
implied dramatic monologue with that of the Jataka 55 version is so 
striking that to me there is absolute evidence of a genetic relation. 

There is a third ancient Hindu version, though not so old as the other 
two. The twelfth century version from Hemachandra’s Paricistaparvan 
(3) is the following: 

After a bloody quarrel between two monkeys over the females, 
the older of the two retires covered with wounds and completely 
exhausted. He comes to a rock from which bitumen is oozing. He 
begins to lick it thinking that it is water and his face sticks to it. 
He then tries to free his face and touches the bitumen with his 
hands, one after the other, and these stick also. Then he tries to 
free himself by touching the bitumen with his two feet and these 
stick also. There he remains and perishes miserably. The text ends 
thus: “In like manner sensual lust laying hold of man by one of 
his senses is sure to ruin his entire soul.” 

The relation to the version from the Samyutta Nikaya is clear even 
in the moral. It is indeed striking that the three Old India versions have 
the five-point attack and catch and the dramatic monologue fully deve- 
loped. Apparently the baustein of the tar-baby story was well known 





in India two thousand years ago. T 

From India I have brought together also six modern versions. Five baus 
of them are clearly related to the ancient versions. The first version by mul: 
Bodding (4) begins with a series of incidents about a jackal and a hen and 
who were friends. Finally the jackal eats the hen and leaves the chicks a fa’ 
orphans. He tries to eat the chicks also but they play several tricks on be \ 
him and escape: he is burned in a fire-place like the wolf of the familiar dest 
wolf and seven kids story, the ants bite off some of his skin. Then he vers 
eats carp and they pass through him and come out whole leaving holes by : 
in his buttocks. To patch up the holes he goes to a shoemaker, but the T 


shoemaker also covers up his anus. He then goes to a blacksmith anda 9 _ first 
hole is made with a hot poker. This incident is probably related to the 
hot poker punishment of the substitute animal of the Spanish-American 
versions.! The tar-baby episode comes at the end. A brief resume 
follows: 

The jackal then went to the village to eat fowls and the inhabi- 
tants ran away. But one 6ld woman did not run away. She hid 
in the pigsty. When the jackal arrived he chased the fowls for all 
he was worth. He chased a cock to the pigsty where the old woman 


was hiding and when he saw her he asked her to catch it for him. I; 
She refused and he caught the cock himself, and then with a spice- > the 
at ¢ 





1 See Appendix I, 38 and 46. 
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roller he knocked out all her teeth. Then he asked her to say éoyo, 
but since she had no teeth she said hoyo. This pleased the jackal 
very much. 

When the villagers heard what the jackal had done, they made 
a wax-woman resembling the old woman and placed her in the 
street. The jackal arrived singing and when he caught sight of the 
wax-woman he cried out to her, ‘“Have a care, old woman! Get out 
of the way for me! Why have you blocked the road for me? Yester- 
day I knocked your teeth out. Are you not afraid? Beware! Get 
out of the way! If you don’t I'll kick you and fix you in no time.” 
She did not get out of the way and he kicked her. His foot stuck. 
Then the jackal said, “Take care, old woman! Let me go! Oh, 
mother, this old woman has caught hold of me! You unspeakable 
old woman, if you don’t let me go, I shall give you a slap now.” 
He gave her a slap and his paw stuck. Then the jackal said, ‘‘Oh, 
mother, this old woman has caught hold of my hand.” And he 
slapped with the other paw and that stuck also. And when both his 
feet were stuck he exclaimed, “Oh, mother, this unspeakable old 
woman, she has caught hold of all my hands and feet! Take care, 
old woman, and let me go; otherwise I shall bite you.’’ He bit 
her and his teeth also stuck to the wax. 

The villagers then ran up and killed the jackal with a battle-axe. 

This modern India version has all the fundamental elements of the 
baustein: the initial “‘no reply” and not getting out of the way for- 
mula, the attack and catch at five points, and the dramatic monologue 
and accompanying threats are especially well developed. If we substitute 
a rabbit for a jackal and add the substitution episode, this version would 
be very similar to some of the best Spanish-American versions. The 
destroyer-thief and bully is killed in this version as in the two European 
versions. In 26 or 17% of the total number of 152 versions the one caught 
by a tar-baby is actually killed. 

The second version by Bodding (5) is a fragmentary version of the 
first one. 

Every day a jackal asked an old woman for a fowl. Her sons 
prepared an old woman of wax to catch him. The jackal arrives 
drumming with a twig he picked up on the way. He asks the wax- 
woman for a fowl and receiving no reply he throws the drumstick 
at her. It sticks to her. Then he runs up and kicks her and is caught 
by the leg. The sons find the jackal well caught, disentangle him, cram 
him with sand and allow him to escape. Then comes the hot 
poker incident. 

In this version some details are lacking, but it is evidently related to 
the others, especially to (4) as we have stated. The attack and catch are 
at one point only, evidently an omission of the narrator. The throwing 
of the drum-stick at the wax-woman and its sticking to the wax is 
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apparently another version of the fifty arrows that stick to the giant 
with the sticky hair in the Jataka 55 version. We shall see this incident 
in other forms later. 

The Bompas version (6) is also another form of the first version of 
Bodding (4). The initial adventures of the jackal and the hen and the 
hen and the chicks are lacking. Also the hot poker episode. 

The jackal goes about destroying houses and eating all the 
chickens of a village. He meets an old woman and knocks out her 
teeth. The villagers make an image of an old woman, cover it with 
bird lime and place it in the street. The jackal appears and says, 
“Get out of my way. I knocked your teeth out yesterday and now 
I am going to kick you.’’ He kicks with one foot and it sticks. He 
then strikes with the right hand and that sticks also. He strikes 
with his left hand and that also sticks. He then bites and his teeth 
and mouth stick. The villagers then come out and beat him to death. 

The Gordon version (7) has a jackal caught by a wax-woman with 
movable hands and a basket of fruit to lure him. This tar-baby, usually 
female, with fruit, cakes or some other food, in a basket or in her hands 
appears in many other versions from other regions, and is especially 
important in the Lesser Antilles version where it occurs in five or 71% of 
the versions. The dramatic elements are lacking in the Gordon version 
and there is no multiple attack and catch. The jackal is caught all at 
once and that is all. He is found caught and is given a good beating. 
He is kept a prisoner, however, and a short time afterwards when 
another jackal passes by and asks why he is all swollen he says that 
it is because he is so fat from eating. He then induces the other jackal 
to take his place and get plenty to eat. Substitution takes place and the 
second jackal gets a good beating also. In this single case of substitution 
in the India versions, we have a definite and rather striking case of 
similarity between the India and Spanish-American versions. Substitution 
is the predominant feature of the Spanish-American versions. It occurs 
in 60% of the versions, and only in 14 and 8% respectively in the Anglo- 
African and African versions. 

The version from the Indian Antiquary (8) is similar to many of the 
Spanish-American and Anglo-African versions, except that a fox is 
caught instead of a rabbit. In this version the fox is a thief who had 
been stealing garden produce, there is the initial ‘“‘no reply’’ formula and 
the attack and catch are at five points with the usual dramatic mono- 
logue. The man who had set tp the tar-baby then allows the fox to 
escape when the fox promises to marry him to the king’s daughter. This 
incident may be a primitive form of the characteristic, ““They wish to 
marry me to the king’s daughter,” and the ‘‘take my place’ episode 
of the Spanish-American versions, isolated incidents that occur in 
many other tales of European origin. In Fansler’s Philippine version (65) 


1 See Appendix 43. 
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the liberated monkey actually manages to marry his master to a king’s 
daughter, just as in many of the European tales a grateful animal or 
clever servant succeeds in obtaining for his master the hand of a princess. 

Our last India version (9) lacks some of the fundamental elements of 
the baustein. A jackal is caught with a tar-doll buried in the ground. 
The jackal digs the ground to get it and is caught as he handles it. 
Some details are evidently lacking, there being no mention of the play 
of hands and feet. It is a poor fragmentary version of the tar-baby story. 

Our nine India versions present a very simple and primitive pattern 
of the tar-baby story with the fundamental elements of the baustein 
that is found in the majority of the versions from all countries. The 
multiple attack and corresponding multiple catch are very well deve- 
loped, as well indeed as in any of the best modern versions from Africa 
or America. The initial “‘no reply’ formula is the predominant reason 
for the beginning of the attack (33%), and the dramatic monologue 
has become fixed, the threats of Prince Buddha of the Jataka 55 ver- 
sion of fifteen hundred years ago having become a fixed type of 
dramatic dialogue. The ‘‘no reply” formula occurs in 102 or 67% of all 
the versions, and it is especially well defined in the Spanish-American 
and Lesser Antilles versions, 83 and 86%, respectively, as against 56 
and 54%, respectively in the Anglo-African and African versions. The 
dramatic monologue occurs in 119 or 78% of the total number of ver- 
sions. 

The India versions, both old and modern, have all the fundamental 
elements of the baustein of the tar-baby story as any one can see from 
the previous discussion and analysis of the various versions, the mul- 
tiple-point attack and catch (five-point in four or 44% of the versions), 
the initial ‘‘no reply” formula, the dramatic monologue with the threats 
repeated after each catch, etc. But the India versions contain also some 
of the secondary elements of the modern versions, namely the incident 
of the marrying of the king’s daughter, the substitution or the “take 
my place” incident, and the special allurement of a basket of sweets 
of the Gordon version. This woman with a basket of sweets becomes 
a plain sex attraction in some of the African and Anglo-African 
versions. And as a matter of fact we may have also in these versions an 
echo of the old Hindu moral lesson literally defined in the Jataka 55, 
Paricistaparvan and Samyutta Nikaya versions. In some of the African 
and Anglo-African versions the female tar-baby is a real sex attraction. 
When Brer Rabbit says to the female tar-baby in the Andros Island ver- 
sion (102) ‘‘Fancy I can kiss dis gyirl nice,’’ he is to be identified with 
the sensual monkeys of the Samyutta Nikaya and Paricistaparvan ver- 
sions. The Asiatic source of this female tar-baby attraction of the 
African and Anglo-African versions appears to be certain. 

The evidence for the India origin of the tar-baby story is, therefore, 
quite strong. The three old versions, two of them being fifteen hundred and 
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two thousand years old, respectively, and one from the twelfth century, 
together with the five complete versions and one fragmentary modern ver- 
sion seem to me to prove the India origin beyond all doubt. The oriental 
sources of the European tales are so well known that it would be natural 
for me now to turn my attention to Europe. The heart of the tar-baby 
story, the primitive baustein, is found in India, old and modern, together 
with some of the secondary details. But there are many more secondary 
details or elements in the various versions of the tar-baby stories from 
Africa and America that are evidently of European source. This fact 
alone would be sufficient reason for looking for the European sources 
of the Anglo-African and Spanish-American versions of the tar-baby 
story. And to be sure, we find the tale in Europe as I have already indi- 
cated. 

There are two European versions. The first one is the first tar-baby 
story collected in modern times anywhere, the Lithuanian version of 
Schleicher published in 1857 (10), twenty-three years before Uncle 
Remus. Folklorists that have discussed the tar-baby story heretofore 
do not even know of the existence of this valuable European version, 
the pioneer version from modern tradition and for that reason I give 
it below in its entirety in English translation. The tar-baby episode 
appears suddenly and dramatically at the end, pure and in all its splendor. 
To deny that it is a version of the tar-baby story because it has come 
down from India attached to another folktale would be the same as to 
say that a nugget of pure gold is not gold if it happens to be found 
imbedded in a lump containing also other precious metals. The story 
follows: 

Nine brothers had but one sister. All nine were soldiers. When 
they left their sister, who at that time was still very young, the 
oldest brother bought her a gold ring. When the girl had grown up 
she found the ring in a chest and asked her mother, “Mother, who 
bought this ring and put it here?”’ The mother said, ““My child, 
you have nine brothers and the eldest bought it for you.’”’ Then 
the girl begged her mother to allow her to put the ring on and 
pay a visit to her brothers. The mother consented, hitched a little 
colt to a little carriage, and the girl went away. 

Soon she met a young hare who begged, ‘“‘Onutte, little sister, 
let me ride with you.” She let the hare get into the carriage and 
said to her, ‘Duck down behind.” They rode on farther until they F 
reached the sea where Laumes were bathing near the shore. When 7 
the Laumes saw her thus travelling with the hare they called out, § 
“Come here to us, Onutte; come and bathe. Past us flows a river F 
of milk and out of the shore red wine.”’ But the hare warned her, §f 
“Onutte, little, sister, do not go to them. In the stream flow tears, 
and from the shore flows blood.”’ Then a Laume sprang furiously 
from the water and pulled off the hare’s hind feet. 
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They rode on still farther and another Laume called out, ‘“Onutte, 
come and bathe with us. Past us flows a river of milk and from the 
shores flows red wine.”” But the hare warned her again not to go 
to them. Then the Laume sprang out of the water, seized the hare 
and threw her from the carriage. The young girl now rode a long 
distance along the water and when another Laume called out to her 
she really went to bathe with them. When she had undressed and 
wore only the ring the Laume said, ‘‘Onutte, little sister, I will 
change you into a louse and myself into a flea. The one who comes 
out of the water first will put on your beautiful clothes, but the 
one who is last must wear the old slimy skin.’”’ The Laume won, 
of course, and put on the fine clothes, while Onutte had to dress 
herself in the slimy skin. But she kept the ring on her finger and 
the Laume did not notice it. 

Thus they went on farther, Onutte weeping bitterly. The Laume 
asked, ‘“Where are you going ?”’ Then she told the Laume that she 
was going on her way to pay her brothers a visit. Soon they reached 
a very large courtyard into which the Laume entered and asked, 
‘Are there nine windows, nine tables, nine sauce-pans, nine dishes, 
and nine spoons?” And finally she said, ‘‘Are there nine brothers 
here?’’ The mistress answerd, ‘“‘Here there are neither nine win- 
dows, nor nine tables, nor nine sauce-pans, nor nine dishes, nor nine 
spoons, nor nine brothers.’’ Then they rode on farther to another 
courtyard, and the Laume entered and asked as before. Here were 
the nine brothers. The eldest brother, who was standing by the 
window and heard the Laume speak, went to the other brothers and 
said to them, ‘““That must be our sister.” 

Then the Laume was received with honor. They had her sit at 
the head of the table and she was richly entertained. Then the 
eldest brother said, ‘“But who is that sitting in the carriage ?”’ The 
Laume replied, ““As I was passing along the seashore a Laume got 
in and I allowed her to ride with me.”’ The brother then said, ‘Well, 
she can go the field and look after the horses.’’ As she was watching 
them, the horses of her eldest brother refused to eat. Then she 
sang the following little song: 


“Ah, my little horse, ah, my little brown one, 
Why will you not eat the green grasses of the meadow ? 
Why will you not drink of the river’s clear water?” 


Then the horse began to speak and said: 


“Why should I eat green grass? 

Why drink the river’s water? 

That Laume, that witch, drinks wine with your brothers, 
While you, your brother’s sister, 

Must look after the horses.” 
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The eldest brother, who was now in the field, heard the song, 
and came up and said, ‘““Laume, witch, come here and wash my 
head.’’ Weeping bitterly she came up. While she was washing his 
head he saw the ring and asked, ‘“Where did you get that ring?” 
Thereupon she related everything that had happend and how she 
had been betrayed by the Laume. The brother fell into a swoon 
from grief, and when he had come to his senses he took his sister 
home, bought her beautiful new clothes and had her wash herself 
clean and make herself tidy. 

Then the eldest brother told the others how the Laume had 
betrayed their sister, and said, ‘““What kind of torture shall we 
inflict on the Laume?’’ Then they took a horse, covered it with 
tar, placed it close to the door, and cried out, ‘“‘Laume, witch, come 
out.”” The Laume answered, ‘Oh, master, I cannot, for there is a 
horse standing in front of the door.” “Strike it with your hand so 
that it will go away,’’ said the brothers. The Laume struck and 
her hand remained stuck to the tar. The brothers then said, ‘‘Strike 
the horse with your other hand.”’ The Laume struck and her other 
hand remained stuck also. Then the brothers said again, ‘‘Kick the 
horse with your foot.”’ She did so and her foot remained stuck also. 
“Strike with the other foot,” said the brothers. She did and that 
also remained stuck. At last she had to strike with her belly and 
that also stuck. Then the brothers took a good whip, whipped the 
horse and said: 


“Run, my little horse, 
Run, my little brown one, 
Over the heath, 

Down to the sea, 

To wash yourself off.’ 


The Lithuanian tales belong for the most part to the general European 
folklore, as everybody knows, and many of them are derived from 


Oriental sources. The possibility that the tar-baby episode just read 


could go from Africa to Lithuania is very, very remote, and the proba- 
bility that it has come from India together with many other folktales 
is quite certain. The fact that it has come down attached to another 
folktale is nothing extraordinary. In fact the tar-baby story appears 
attached to all kinds of folktales and folktale incidents. In two of the 
Cape Verde versions of Dr. Parsons (47, 48) the tar-baby story appears 
attached to the tale of the master-thief. The tar-baby episode is after 
all very simple and its presence in other tales where the problem of 
catching a thief, a bully, or of doing away with any evil-doer, such as 
the witch of the Lithuanian tale, the destroying monkey of the India 
tale of Bompas (6), or the destroying and boastful giant of the Castilian 


tale (11), is not only logical and natural, but the very thing one should § 


expect in folklore. 
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The Lithuanian version has, of course, the fundamental baustein of the 
tar-baby story complete, the five-point attack and catch, the initial 


his “will not get out of the way” formula, and the dramatic elements. 
>» The dramatic monologue does not occur as such because the witch 
he attacks at each point upon the command of the brothers. This seems a 
- curious version of the dramatic monologue and threats that are repeated 
~ by the one who is being caught in other versions of the tale, but there 
elf can be no doubt about the relation between the two forms of the mono- 


logue. Surely this Lithuanian version of the tar-baby story is as inter- 
- esting and as important as the Uncle Remus version if not more so, 
and it is very much of a mystery that it has not been known to those 


who have studied the tale before. 
mes I now give an English translation of the other European version of 
e the tar-baby story known to me, my own Castilian version found in the 
w province of Avila in 1920 and published in my ‘‘Cuentos populares 
- espaiioles’’ (11). This version is in some respects a close parallel to the 
a Jataka 55 version from India, and in the actual form of the dramatic 
me monologue a very close parallel to many of the Spanish-American 
he versions. 
i. Once upon a time there were a husband and wife who were very 
* rich and had no children. And the wife was wont to say, ‘‘Alas, if 
id the Lord would only give us a son as big and as strong as Sampson 
he Ee so that he could consume our wealth!’ And she repeated this so 
many times that the Lord gave her a son as big and as strong as 
Sampson. And when they baptized him they had him named 
Sampson. 
The child grew rapidly and when he reached manhood he ate 
three pigs, three bushel of chick-peas and a bushel of bread a day. 
In a short while he consumed all their wealth and his parents 
were left poor. The parents said then, ‘““Now we are going to get 
- : him a large hoe so that he can go to work and earn his own living.”’ 
They had the hoe made and three men were sent for it but they 





could not lift it. Sampson went then and picked it up easily and 
said, ‘“This is the way you do it. You are all worthless.’’ He picked 
it up as if it were a mazard berry and all were greatly surprised. 

He then took his hoe and started on his journey. He would find 
work as a servant in many places but since he ate all the food in 
one day all would dismiss him the second day, and finally nobody 
would take him as a servant. All were afraid of him and when they 
passed near him all would take their hats off. Since no one would 
have anything to do with him, he went at last to the king’s palace 
and went about digging up the gardens and destroying nearly 
everything. But no one dared to say anything to him. The king 
then called his knights and said to them, “What a time we are 
having with this man! How are we going to get rid of him?” And 
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they finally agreed to send many armed knights on horseback to 
fight with him and kill him. The knights, armed with their best 
weapons, went to meet Sampson. And Sampson at once caught one 
of the horses by the tail and striking furiously here and there wit 
the horse he soon killed all the knights. He then went to the palace 
and said to the king, “Well, I have killed them all.” 

Then they decided to make a tar-man to catch him. They made 
the tar-man and placed it near the palace. Sampson passed by and 
because the tar-man did not make a bow to him he said, “Are you 
going to make a bow to me? If you don’t, I'll hit you. Are you going 
to make a bow to me? If you don’t, I'll hit you.”” And when the 
tar-man did not make a bow to him, Sampson gave him a blow 
with his right hand and it stuck. Then he said to him, ‘‘Are you 
going to make a bow to me? If you don’t, I’ll hit you. Are you going 
to make a bow to me? If you don’t, I'll hit you.” He then gave 
him a blow with his left hand and it stuck. He then said to the 
tar-man, “Will you let go of my hands? If you don’t, I'll hit you 
with my foot. Will you let go of my hands? If you don’t, I'll hit 
you with my foot.”” He then gave him a kick and the foot stuck. 
Thereupon he became very angry and said to the tar-man, ‘Will 
you let go of my hands and my foot? If you don’t, I'll hit you with 
the other foot. Will you let go of my hands and my foot? If you 
don’t, I'll hit you with the other foot.’’ And he gave him a kick with 
the other foot and that stuck also. Angrier than ever, he addressed 
the tar-man thus, ‘Will you let go of my two hands and my two 
feet? If you don’t, I'll hit you with my belly. Will you let go of 
my two hands and my two feet? If you don’t I'll hit you with my 
belly.’’ And he struck him with his belly and that stuck also. And 
since he was now so well stuck they easily caught him and killed 
him. 


Again we find the unmistakable tar-baby story and attached to 


another European folktale, in this case, the story of the precociously 
strong youth similar in the beginning to the well known story of John 
the Bear.! There is even a little of the real biblical Sampson story in the 
killing of the knights with a horse caught by the tail which brings to 
memory the death of the thousand Phillistines by Sampson with the 
jaw of an ass. Probably the name suggested the biblical analog. The 
stick-fast episode at five points with the detailed dramatic elements is 
a close parallel to the Jataka 55 version. There are of course some 


1 It is similar in the beginning to many a European version of John the 
Bear or some such hero. The Greek tale of Hahn II, 75, Das Barenkind, 
has a series of incidents at the beginning quite similar to those of the first 
part of our Castilian tar-baby story. The incident of the young boy who eats 
everything and destroys everything appears also in a Porto-Rican folktale. 
Mason-Espinosa PRF II, 35. 
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differences of detail. In the Jataka version Prince Buddha is stuck at 
five points to a giant with sticky hair, while in the Castilian version the 
destroying giant is himself caught by the ordinary tar-baby of the 
numerous versions from all parts of the world. The details of the dramatic 
monologue are the best told of any version known to me. The threat 
after the attack and catch at each point is repeated always. With the 
exception of the repetition, the actual details of the dramatic mono- 
logue are very similar to those of the Spanish-American versions. One 
can hardly escape the conclusion that the dramatic monologue of our 
Castilian version is the prototype version par excellence of all the Spanish 
American versions. As for the no-escape ending I have already pointed 
out that it is by no means rare in the various versions. In 26 versions 
or 17% of the total, the one caught fast is actually killed. The attack on 
the tar-baby begins with the ‘‘no salute” episode, and this is strikingly 
similar to the frequent ‘‘no reply” formula of the Spanish-American and 
Anglo-African versions. 

The presence of the tar-baby story attached to another European 
folktale in the Lithuanian version, in the Castilian version, and also in 
the two Cape Verde versions already cited, seems to me to be ample 
evidence for the theory suggested by Dr. Parsons that one of the ways the 
tar-baby story entered Europe was as an attachment to other folktales. 
The fact is that the tar-baby story appears in Europe and in characteris- 
tically European dress and setting, and it also appears under similar 
circumstances in the two Portuguese versions from the Cape Verde 
Islands. In all four cases it is a man that is caught by a bucket of tar, 
a tarred man or giant, a tarred horse, or an actual modern tar-baby, 
gradually and in multiple-point fashion as in the Jataka 55 version. 
The two European versions together with the two Cape Verde Islands 
versions are four important links in the chain of the story’s evolution. 
Equally important links are to be found in the versions from Hispanic 
America. 

Two false assumptions must disappear, therefore, from our minds 
as we continue the study of our problem: the idea that the tale has not 
been found in Europe, and the idea that it is of African origin. The three 
old India versions, two of them fifteen hundred and two thousand 
years old, respectively, the six modern India versions, and the two 
European versions, all studied already, are most certainly not of Africa 
source. Having found the tar-baby story fully developed in India and 
Europe let us now turn our attention to the versions from the Hispanic 
world, since the story has been found in Spain.? 

Outside of India and Europe the best versions of the tale are from 
Hispanic America. Even in the popularity of the tale Hispanic America 

1 In Appendix I, 21, I give another tar-baby, or rather tarred-horse, 
version from Spain, already mentioned and not included in my study. 
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does not yield to any country. From the Spanish-speaking countries alone 
I have found thirty-five versions, while from the Anglo-African regions, 
which have been explore¢ far more in search of folklore, there are only 
thirty-six. I cannot, of course, go into a study of ali the thirty-five 
Spanish-American versions. I will cite either briefly or in detail a few 
that seem to me to be outstanding both as characteristic versions from 
Spanish-America and as links in the India~-Europe-America evolution 
of the story, and then I shall attempt to characterize the Spanish- 
American versions as a whole. 

The two long tales of the rabbit and coyote cycle published by Pro- 
fessor Boas from Pochutla and Oaxaca, Mexico, are of the best that we 
have from Spanish-America and typical of the group as a whole (16, 17). 
Both narrate numerous adventures of the rabbit and the coyote, the 
last named animal appearing always in the place of the poor foolish 
jackal of the India folktales or the stupid wolf of the Aesopic and general 
European tales and fables. That this whole cycle of the rabbit and 
the coyote may be of European source, probably Spanish, is to me 
quite evident. The stupid wolf and the clever rabbit are commonplace 
in the folktales from Spain. In some cases the fox is the stupid animal 
and the toad the clever one.! In the two Mexican versions the European 
incidents are numerous. In both the tar-baby episode appears at the 
beginning. This part of the Pochutla version (16) is the following: 

There was a woman who had a chile-garden; and every day she 
went to watch it because a rabbit ate much of it. Upon the advice 
of an ant she sets up four little wax-monkeys at the entrance of 
the wall where the rabbit entered, two on each side. 

The rabbit arrived and when he saw the first wax-monkey he said, 
“See here, little monkey of wax! If you do not let me pass, I’ll box 
your ears.’’ And he boxed his ears and his little hand stuck fast. 
He said again, ‘‘Look here, little mokey of wax! If you do not 
let me pass, I have another hand, and I’ll box your ears again.” 
And he boxed his ears, and the other little hand stuck fast. He 
said again, ‘Look here, little monkey of wax! If you don’t let go 
of my little hands I'll kick you.”’ And he kicked him and his little 
foot stuck fast. He said again, ‘“‘Look here, little monkey of wax! 
If you don’t let go of my hands and my foot, I’ll kick you again. 
I have another little foot.” 

At this point the daughter arrived and said to the rabbit, “Ah, 
it must be you who eats my-chile! Now I'll get even with you. She 
put him in a net and took him to the house. She hung him in the 
middle of the house and went to fetch boiling water to throw over 
him. In the meantime a coyote passed by, and as soon as the rabbit 
saw him he began to cry out, “I am too small and I don’t want to 


1 See Cuentos 215, and especially tales 228—231. 
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get married! How can they marry me by force?”’ The coyote drew 
near and asked the rabbit what the trouble was. The rabbit ex- 
plained that he was in the net because they wanted to marry him 
to a very pretty girl and he did not want to marry. Coyote said 
then that he would marry the pretty girl if the rabbit would let 
him get into the net. He got into the net and the rabbit escaped. 

When the old woman found the coyote she said, ““Ah, how did 
the rabbit turn into a coyote!’ She put the pot of water over the 
fire, and when it was boiling she poured it over the coyote’s hind 
quarters. The coyote was badly burnt and ran away rolling and 
rolling himself on the road. 

The rabbit plays many more tricks on the coyote: throws prickly 
pears into his mouth, leaves him taking care of the baby (wasps) and the 
wasps sting him, takes him to get the cheese (moon) out of the pond, 
etc., etc. These incidents are for the most part of European source as I 
have already stated. The tar-baby story which comes at the beginning 
is one of the best from any region. The presence of four wax-mon- 
kies instead of one is not a unique feature of this Pochutla version. It is 
found also in the New Mexican versions and there it is explained. 
In both of the Mexican versions the attack and catch are at four 
points and the dramatic monologue is especially well defined. The 
substitution of the coyote for the rabbit, however, is not a charac- 
teristic of this individual tale, but a special feature of the Spanish- 
American versions (60%). In India substitution occurs in only one of 
the versions (7). In the two Mexican versions the rabbit escapes by 
deceiving the coyote into believing that they are to marry him to a 
pretty girl, the king’s daughter in other Spanish-American versions 
(Ir or 31% of the versions have one or the other). The escape of the 
tabbit through substitution is the outstanding trait of the Spanish- 
American versions while in the Anglo-African versions the escape 
through the mock-plea is the outstanding feature (20 or 56% of the 
versions). Both have the escape of the animal caught as the principal 
characteristic, but in the Spanish-American versions it is through 
substitution while in the Anglo-African versions it is through the mock- 
plea. There is some similarity between the incident of the rabbit who 
says they are to marry him to a pretty girl, the king’s daughter in other 
Spanish-American versions and a common European incident in 
other folktales, and the incident of the India version (8) where the fox 
that had been caught by a tar-baby is allowed to go free when it pro- 
mises the man to help him to marry the daughter of a king. And a 
relation between all these incidents of the tar-baby versions seems 
probable in view of the fact that in Fansler’s Philippine version (65) a 
monkey that is caught by a tar-baby actually helps the man who allowed 
him his freedom out of mere pity to find and marry a king’s daughter, 
as we have already pointed out in our study of the India version. If 
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we substitute a man, several men, several animals, or a clever servant 
for the monkey of the Phillipine version we will have a commonplace 
incident of many a European folktale.! 

My New-Mexican Spanish version (18) is very similar to the Mexican 
versions from Pochutla and Oaxaca. It resembles especially the Pochutla 
version in that there are three wax-monkeys (the Pochutla version has 
four) instead of one, but in view of the fact that their presence in the 
tale is for a definite purpose I believe that the New Mexican version is 
a more complete and primitive form of the Spanish-American tar-baby 
story than the Pochutla version. The Pochutla version fails to explain 
the presence of the four wax-monkeys as does the New Mexican version 
the three. Briefly, the New Mexican version is as follows: 

A farmer had a fine vegetable garden and a rabbit came every 
night to steal the vegetables. To catch him he set up three wax-men 
at three different corners of the garden. 

As soon as it was dark the rabbit arrived and seeing one of the 
wax-men he became frightened and addressed him thus, ‘‘ Please don’t 
kill me. Let us run a race from here to the other corner. If you win 
you can kill me and if I win you will let me go.”” The wax-man 
made no reply so the rabbit thought he had accepted the wager. 
“Here we go,” said the rabbit, and he started to run as fast as he 
could. On arriving at the other corner of the garden he stopped 
and saw in front of him the second wax-man, and thinking that 
he had been beaten he said, ‘Well you beat me this time; but 
please give me another chance.” He started to run again as fast as 
he could. On arriving at the third corner of the garden he stopped 
before the third wax-man. ‘You must be the devil himself if you 
can beat a rabbit running,’’ said the rabbit greatly surprised. And 
very angry he added, “But before I give up let us have a fist fight 
in order to decide who is the braver of the two.’”’ As he spoke thus 
he raised his right hand and gave him a hard blow. His hand stuck. 
“Let go, let go,” said the rabbit; ‘if you don’t let go I'll hit you 


again.”’ And he gave the wax-man a blow with his other hand and 4 
that stuck also. The rabbit then got very angry and gave the J 


wax-man a kick. His leg stuck. Then the rabbit got very, very 
angry, and said to the wax-man, “‘I still have one leg left and in 
order that you may realize what a brave man I am, I am going 
to give you a good beating.’’ Then he gave him a kick with his 
last leg and that stuck also. 

But even then the rabbit did not give up, and he said to the 
wax-man, “I suppose you think that because I am caught by my 
hands and feet I cannot defend myself. You are badly mistaken for 
I still have my head.’’ And saying this he gave the wax-man 4 
bump with his head and his head stuck also. 


1 See Cuentos 9, 142. 
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The next day the farmer found the rabbit well caught and took 
him home. His wife had already prepared a vessel of boiling water 
and the rabbit said to himself, “Surely I am going to die now. 
They are going to put me in boiling water.’’ But they left the 
rabbit outside tied and went into the house for a moment. 

In the meantime a coyote passed by looking for the rabbit to 
eat him. The moment he saw the rabbit he said, ‘“What are you 
doing here, friend rabbit? Let us go out for a walk.’’ “Oh, no,” 
said the rabbit. ‘““Don’t you see those kettles boiling on the stove? 
They are going to have a big dinner here in a few moments and I 
have been invited. If you wish to take my place come here and untie 
me and stay here until they come.” ‘All right,’”’ said the coyote, 
and he untied the rabbit and remained in his place. The rabbit 
escaped immediately. When the man and the woman came out to 
kill and cook the rabbit the man said, ‘“How this rabbit has grown! 
We are certainly going to have a fine feast. Let us throw it in the 
hot water so it will be well cooked.’’ Coyote thought they were 
going to take him to the feast. They lifted him up and threw him 
into the boiling water. When coyote realized what they were doing 
with him he jumped out all scalded and with half his skin peeled 
off and ran away in search of the rabbit. 

Then follow a series of incidents, some of them similar to those of 
the Pochutla version. The version is another typical Spanish-American 
version, with the presence of the three wax-men explained, the usual ‘‘no 
reply” formula, the five-point attack and catch, the dramatic mono- 
logue well defined, and the series of incidents characteristic of many 
Spanish-American rabbit and coyote tales. The several wax-figures, how- 
ever, is not a characteristic of the Spanish-American versions. In the 
majority of them there is only the usual single tar-baby. The episode 
of the several tar-babies and the incident of the race is found only in 
the New Mexican version just read. 

My New Mexican MS (19) version is very similar to the one given 
above, but there is only one tar-baby and the incident of the race is 
lacking. Coyote substitutes, and is scalded with hot water again. 

If we leave out the multiplicity of the tar-figures the great majority 
of the Spanish-American versions are very similar to the Mexican and 
New Mexican Spanish versions given above. A rabbit (25 times or 
71% of the versions), a monkey (3 times or 9%), or less frequently 
another animal, steals garden produce from a field and is caught at 
four or five points by a tar-baby, a coyote (II times or 31%), a tiger 
(4 times or 11%), or some other animal, substitutes and is scalded with 
hot water (7 times or 20% of the versions) or stuck with a hot poker 
(7 times or 20% of the versions). The initial “‘no reply’ formula is the 
tule (29 times or 83% of the versions), and the dramatic monologue 
is especially well defined (26 times or 74% of the versions). 
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In another Mexican version from Oaxaca (34) several wax-monkeys 
are placed on fruit trees to catch a greedy monkey, but in the subse- 
quent six-point attack and catch, two hands, two feet, head and tail, 
no mention is made of more than one. In this version there is also the 
usual Spanish-American substitution and the fox that substitutes is 
burned with a hot poker and dies from the injuries. The scalding with 
hot water and the burning with a hot poker of the hind quarters of the 
substitute animal are, together with the substitution, a Spanish-American 
characteristic. As we have already seen, scalding and burning with hot 
water and a hot poker occur together in 14 or 40% of the versions. The 
scalding with hot water occurs only in the Spanish-American versions, 
while burning with a hot poker occurs also in 3 or 42% of the Lesser 
Antilles versions and once in the American-Indian versions, evidently 
from Spanish influence. The Lesser Antilles have also a large percent- 
age of substitution, 42%, the outstanding feature of the Spanish- 
American versions, 60°, while the American-Indian versions, that have 
many features of the Spanish-American versions from which they are 
probably derived, have 23% substitution. The Anglo-African and 
African versions have 14 and 8%, respectively. 

The following features of the Spanish-American versions occur with 
less frequency and have in some cases very definite geographical limit- 
ations: 

The one caught by a tar-baby is a man, as in the Jataka 55, the two 
European and other versions, in three versions, all three from the 
Greater Antilles, two from Santo Domingo, (12 and 14) and one from 
Porto Rico (21). In all three cases the man caught is a thief, there is 
the usual single tar-baby, the reason for the beginning of the attack 
is the “no reply” incident, the attack and catch are at 3, 5 and 3 points, 
respectively, the man escapes in all three and there is no substitution. 
In 13 or 9% of the total number of 152 versions the one caught by a 
tar-baby is a man. The presence of a man instead of the usual animal, 
140 or 92% of the total, in the Jataka version from India and in the two 
European versions tends to show that this was a primitive feature of 
some of the India versions. This primitive feature of a man being caught 
instead of the more usual animal may account for the fact that in two 
Cape Verde versions the original tar-baby pattern has been confused 
with the tale of the master-thief. 

The one caught is a monkey in three Spanish-American versions, two 
Mexican versions (34, 36), and “the Chilean version (20). It is rather 
remarkable that a monkey appears as the animal caught in two ver- 
sions from India, in three Spanish-American versions, in all three Bra- 
zilian versions (50, 51, 52), in the two Phillipine versions (65, 66), in 
only one African version and not in a single case of the 36 Anglo- 
African versions. The India monkey appears practically only in the 
Hispanic world. As we have already pointed out the monkey represents 
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Buddha in eleven of the Jataka or Buddha birth stories. The presence 
of a monkey in a sufficiently large number of versions, two from India, 
six from Hispanic America, two from the Philippines where Spanish 
influence is strong, seems to point again to a source that began in India 
and travelled to Europe and from Spain and Portugal to Hispanic 
America and other lands. 

Tar-baby is attacked because he is set up with a pack of cards and 
refuses to play cards or to pay when the new-comer wins after playing 
alone in six Spanish-American versions, and in no other versions of the 
tar-baby story known to me. This is another characteristic of the Spanish- 
American versions. The incident occurs in four Porto-Rican versions 
(22, 24, 26, 29), the version from Colombia (45), and the Chilean version 
(20). 

A brief outline of the Chilean version, the best of the six that has the 
card-playing episode, follows: 

There was once a king who was very, very rich, and who owned 
a monkey that was very, very naughty. Every night the monkey 
used to steal some of his master’s best jerked beef in order to eat 
it with his companions. 

The king suspected that his chief officer was the thief and went 
with him to the cellar and complained about the thefts. The officer 
could not explain the matter and the king accused him openly, 
saying to him, “I will give you two days to catch the thief, and if 
during that time you cannot catch him you will pay for the thefts 
with your head.” The officer was greatly grieved and did not know 
what to do. 

Finally he decided to consult a witch who was said to have a 
pact with the devil. The witch advised him to make a tar-monkey 
and to set it up near a hole through which they suspected the thief 
had entered the cellar, and to place a pack of cards in the hands of 
the tar-monkey and a lighted candle on one side and a pile of 
money on the other. The officer did exactly what the witch ad- 
vised. 

During the night the monkey went down into the cellar, and the 
moment he saw the tar-monkey with the deck of cards and the 
pile of money he said to himself, ‘“To-night I am going to win all 
that money and then I am going to have a good time.”’ Then he 
said to the tar-monkey, ‘“Well, here I am, friend! Let us toss up 
a coin to see who deals.” He picked up a coin, threw it up and 
said, “Heads or tails... Tails. All right. You deal.”’ The tar- 
monkey said nothing and did not move, so the monkey continued, 
“TI see no reason for getting mad. Go ahead and play. If you don’t 
I'll give you a beating and take the money away from you.” 

After waiting for a moment the monkey became impatient and 
took the cards himself. He drew two cards and said, ‘““Which one 
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are you betting on?’’ There was no reply and he said, “Well, if 
you dont wish to bet I will. I’ll bet a hundred dollars on the ace 
of diamonds.”’ The tar-monkey did not say a word and the mon- 
key played until he won all the money. Then he was going away 
with all the money, but suddenly he turned back and said to the 
tar-monkey. “You really ought to give me more money because 
you still owe me a lot.’’ There was no reply and the monkey got 
furious and gave the tar-monkey a terrible blow knocking him down 
from the chair on which he was sitting. But his right hand stuck. 
“Let me go or I'll give you another blow that will make you spit 
blood,” said the monkey angrily. The monkey then struck a hard 
blow with his left hand, and that stuck also. The monkey then said, 
“Tf you don’t let me go, I’ll give you a kick that will make your 
nose bleed.” He gave him a kick and his foot stuck. Then he gave 
him a kick with his left foot, and that stuck also. Then he lashed 
the tar-monkey with his tail, and his tail stuck also. And lastly 
he struck him with his belly, and his belly stuck also. Only his 
head remained free, and he said then to the tar-monkey, ‘“‘Look here, 
little monkey dear, I’ll give you all the money I won from you, all 
the money I had myself, and all the money you want besides, if 
you let me go.” There was no reply. He then struck the tar-mon- 
key with his head as hard as he could, and his head also stuck. 
The next day the monkey was found caught and the king ordered 
that he should be tied to a tree so that two caldrons of hot water 
would be poured over him and a hot poker stuck in his flesh. The 
monkey was tied to the tree when a lion passed by and inquired 
what the trouble was. And the monkey replied, “It is this way, 
brother lion, they want me to eat a whole calf. Why don’t you stay 
and eat the calf yourself ?’’ The lion consented and in a moment he 
untied the monkey and allowed him to tie him in his place. 
Soon two men arrived with two caldrons of hot water and a 
red-hot poker. ‘‘Goodness! You were first a monkey and now you 
are a lion,” said one of the men. The lion thought that they were 
asking .him if he wanted to eat the calf and said, ‘Yes, indeed, 
I want to eat it.” Immediately they poured the two caldrons of hot 
water over him and before he knew what was happening they also 
stuck him with the hot poker. The poor lion made a violent effort 
and broke the strings that held him. Then he ran away roaring 
through the forests from pain and anger. 
One of the Cuban versions is of special interest because the animal 
caught fast with a tar-baby is a bird, a sparrow (31). It is the only 
case in the 152 versions studied.! 


1 The mere incident of a bird being caught by means of a pole or a branch 
of a tree smeared with tar or bird-lime, however, is quite common in Euro- 
pean folklore. It is the usual way of catching the dove (enchanted princess) 
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There was once a Chinaman who had a garden where he had 
planted among other things a few cundiamor plants (a sort of 
climbing vine). As soon as the fruit ripened the sparrows would eat 
it. In order to catch them the Chinaman set up a rag-doll all 
covered with chapapote (a sort of asphalt) near the cundiamor 
plants. Early in the morning while the Chinaman was looking out 
from his hut a sparrow came flying and lit on the fence near the 
plants and observed the tar-baby quite astonished. He was a little 
distrustful and greeted the tar-baby very politely. When tar-baby 
did not reply he said, ‘“This fellow has a bad temper. I think I had 
better not go near him.” He then flew to another garden. 

The Chinaman was a little disappointed and that night he placed 
some ripe cundiamor plants on one of the shoulders of the tar-baby. 
The sparrow arrived again and seeing the ripe and delicious fruit 
on one of the shoulders of the tar-baby and only green fruit on the 
plants he approached and said, ‘“‘Good morning, friend.’’ Receiving 
no reply he flew right over the tar-baby and said, ‘“‘Look out, 
friend! If you don’t take good care of that cundiamor I’ll eat it.”’ 
Finally he flew near and began to peck at the cundiamor and it 
tasted so good that he lit on the tar-baby to eat at ease. Both of 
his legs stuck fast but he was eating so voraciously that at first 
he did not notice it. 

When he was through eating he tried to fly and could not. Thinking 
that the tar-baby was holding him he spoke to him thus, “Let me 
go before I get warmed up and give you a good beating.’”’ He then 
made a great effort to fly and both of his wings stuck. Then he began 
to insult the tar-baby, threatening to kill him if he did not let go. 
He gave him a peck and his beak stuck. Then he struck with his 
body and all his body stuck. The Chinaman then came out and 
removed him from the tar-baby. But his feathers were all stuck 
together and he could not fly. The cat came and ate him. 

This special type is a new development that merely gives us addi- 
tional evidence of the popularity of the tale in Spanish-America. It 
has the multiple attack and catch, at six points, although when caught 
at the first two points it is not actually an attack, the initial ‘“‘no reply”’ 
formula, and the dramatic monologue with the corresponding threats. 
The version presents us a primitive pattern of the story, the bare fun- 
damentals of the baustein, with no substitution and with none of the 
numerous incidents so commonly found in the typical versions from 
Spanish-America. 
in the well known European tale of the negress and the enchanted princess, 
the Spanish La negra y la paloma, Cuentos 120. See Romero XIV, 44; Cos- 
quin in RTP XXVIII, 341; FLJ III, 2g0o—293; Braga I, 83. In these tales 
the dove is caught the moment it lights on the tarred branch. The incident 
has no relation at all with the tar-baby story. 
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Another version from Cuba is also worthy of note, although it lacks 
most of the fundamental elements of the baustein (32): 

Two farmers have vegetable gardens, and one of them, envious 
of the other one, sends a trained rabbit to eat and destroy the 
neighbor’s vegetables. The farmer suspects the trick and sets up a 
bucket of tar in the garden in place of a bucket of fresh turnips 
that he was accustomed to leave there. The rabbit appears and 
falls into the bucket and gets stuck at once. His master whistles 
to him to come home but he is stuck fast. He struggles to escape 
but only gets deeper and deeper into the tar. The owner of the 
garden finds him caught and kills him. 

This extraordinary version shows confusion with the tale of the 
master thief to the point that there is no play of hands and feet at 
all, but the thief is caught all at once by falling into the bucket of 
tar as in the typical tale of the master-thief in the versions of the 
Book of the Seven Sages. The tar-bucket appears also in other versions of 
the tar-baby story, in one of the Cape Verde versions (48), and in two 
Anglo-African versions (111, 119), but in all three of these we have the 
usual multiple-point attack and catch episodes, gradually and with the 
dramatic monologue and threats, the “no reply’’ formula, etc., as if the 
bucket of tar were a real tar-baby. In these versions the bucket of tar 
has been actually personified in order that it may fit with the traditional 
tar-baby type, whereas in the Cuban version the tar-bucket episode of the 
tale of the master-thief has remained unchanged in an actual tar-baby 
story. But in the Cuban version there is also confusion with another 
European tale, that of the two envious brothers or neighbors.’ Once 
more we have the tar-baby story attached to other European tales. 

One of the versions collected by Mr. Andrade from Santo Domingo (13) 
must be treated apart because it is the only one of the thirty-five Spanisb- 
American versions that is definitely related to a known African form of 
the tar-baby story: 

A husband and wife had a piece of land, but the husband was 
so lazy that he refused to work on it. Finally the wife got a friend 
to help her plant some rice in the land. But as soon as the rice 
was ripe and good to eat the lazy husband began to steal it. He 
had a cave near the field where he had taken salt, lard, and a pot. 
And every night he would come out and steal rice from the field. 

One day the woman met her friend and said, ‘‘Compadre, some 
one is stealing my rice.’’ And the friend replied, ‘‘Compadre, that is 
my compadre, your husband.” ‘It cannot be he,”’ said the woman, 
“because I know that he sleeps over there in the cave.” And the 
friend replied, ‘‘But I know that it is he, and I am going to show 
you how we can catch him.”’ 


1 See Cuentos 172—176. 
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So then they made a tar-man. When the lazy husband looked 
out of the cave he saw the tar-man and said, ‘“There is the thief, the 
man who has been stealing the rice.”’ Then he went out and said 
to the tar-man, ‘‘Good night! Good night!’’ And when the tar-man 
did not reply he said, “‘Friend, do you want me to give you a punch 
in the neck?” And he gave him a punch and his hand stuck. Then 
he said, ‘‘Friend, let go of me or I'll give you another punch.” And 
he struck again and his other hand remained stuck. “All right! 
If you don’t let go I'll give you a kick.’’ He gave him a kick and his 
foot stuck. Then he said, ‘‘Friend, let go of me or I’ll give you a 
blow with my head.” He struck with his head and his head stuck. 
Then he said, ‘‘Let go of me, friend, or I’ll give you a push with my 
belly.”” And he gave him a fierce push with his belly and his belly 
stuck also. 

The next day the wife and the friend went to the field and found 
the lazy husband well caught. She got a switch and gave him a good 
beating. Then she took him off the tar-man. ‘‘Did I not tell you it 
was your husband?” said the compadre. “Yes, compadre, and I 
really ought to kill him,” said the woman. 

That is the end of the tar-baby episode. There follows another tale 
attached to the tar-baby episode, the curious story of the skull that 
asks for something to eat from a glutton, one that appears detached in 
Porto Rico and is strikingly similar to one of my peninsular Spanish 
tales.! 

This tar-baby version from Santo Domingo is a somewhat fragmentary 
version of the well known West African version of Barker and Sinclair 
(127) of the man who steals from his wife and children and when dis- 
covered, after being caught with a tar-man, changes himself into a 
spider, a tale that is found in almost identical form in an Anglo-African 
version from Jamaica (92). In the African and Anglo-African versions 
the husband-thief plays dead and comes to steal from the grave, while in 
the Santo Domingo version we are told that he sleeps in a cave near 
the rice field. This is the only important point of divergence. All three 
tales are different forms of the same tale, probably of African prove- 
nience. The African and Anglo-African versions are discussed later. 

If we turn our attention to the Portuguese versions from Brazil and 
the Cape Verde Islands we find three somewhat different types. The 
Brazilian versions of Pimentel and Romero (50, 51) and the Cape Verde 
version number 33 (49) are different from most of the Hispanic versions 
in that the one robbed and the thief are partners in the garden from 
which one of them steals. In this respect these versions seem to show 
African influence. The partnership element is decidedly African. If 
we count also the African versions where the animals are in partner- 


1 Mason-Espinosa, PRF II, 19, and Cuentos 46. 
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ship digging a well it occurs in 14 or 54 % of the African versions. It js 
found also in four or 11% of the Anglo-African versions, but in thes 
it is not always clearly and definitely defined as partnership. As for 
the rest, the above Brazilian and Cape Verde versions are of the usual type 
of the tar-baby story as a detached pattern. In the Brazilian versions 
a monkey is caught at five points, killed, and in one of them eaten. In 
the Cape Verde version a wolf is caught by another wolf, his nephew, and 
burned together with the tar- baby. In all three we have the fundamental 
of the baustein, the multiple attack and catch, the initial “‘no reply’’ for- 
mula, the thief element and the male tar-baby, the dramatic mono 
logue, but neither substitution, the outstanding Spanish-American 
characteristic, nor the mock-plea, the outstanding Anglo-African feature. 

Two of the Cape Verde versions (47, 48) have the tar-baby episode 
attached to the tale of the master-thief as we have already indicated at 
the beginning of this article. In both versions the thief is a man, of 
course. In one of them (47) the thief is caught by a tar-man in the usual 
way at four points, ‘‘no reply” formula, dramatic monologue, etc. In the 
second version (48) the thief is caught by a tar barrel. This is of course 
the usual bucket of tar of the tale of the master-thief, but in our Cape 
Verde version the thief attacks in the usual manner, as if the barrel of 
tar were a real tar-man, iscaught in the usual fashion at four points, etc., 
exactly as in the other version. In both the thief has his head cut off 
by the son as in the tale of the master-thief. There follow in both various 
incidents, in general those of the versions of the tale of the master-thief 
and others of European source. 

These two Cape Verde versions are rather remarkable examples of one 


of the ways by which the tar-baby story has come down from India to fF 


Europe and from Europe to the Cape Verde Islands attached to other 
folktales, in this case specifically the tale of the master-thief. These two 
versions seem to me to be as important as the European versions a 
links in the chain of versions that have come down from India to Euro 
pean tradition and from Europe to the Cape Verde Islands and per- 
haps other lands. 


Our sixth Portuguese version is just as interesting and important. § 


The Brazilian version of Santa-Anna Nery (52) is the following: 

A monkey steals oranges from an orange grove. The owner 0 
the orange grove sets up a wax-monkey on one of the trees. The 
monkey arrives and says to the wax-monkey, “‘Give me an orange.’ 
Receiving neither the orange nor a reply he gets angry, picks up 
a stone and throws it at the wax-monkey. The stone sticks to the 
wax-monkey. Then an orange falls from the tree and the monkey 
eats it, thinking that his command had been obeyed after throwing 
the stone. He then asks for another orange. He does not get it 9 
he throws another stone at the wax-monkey, and that stone sticks 
also. 
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No more oranges fall so the monkey gets very angry, climbs up 
the tree and gives the wax-monkey a good kick. His foot sticks. 
Then the monkey attacks in the usual manner with his hands and 
both stick. He still fights to free himself and both monkey and 
wax-monkey fall together to the ground. He finally escapes all 
battered up. 

What is the importance of this Brazilian version? The fact that it 
has the incident of the throwing of the stones, two stones, that stick 
to the tar-baby. This is not a new development, but a modern form of 
the episode of the fifty arrows that the Prince of the Five Weapons, 
Buddha himself, shot at the giant with the sticky hair and which stuck, 
before the attack and stick-fast at five points, in the Jataka 55 version 
of some fifteen hundred years ago. In the second modern India version 
of Bodding (5) we have also an echo of the arrows episode when the 
angry jackal first throws a drum-stick at the wax-woman and that 
sticks to the wax. Again we find in the modern versions not only the 
primitive baustein of the tar-baby story from India, but also some of the 
secondary details of the India versions. 

Somewhat similar to this is the Orinoco Indian version of Koch- 
Griinberg (53), probably of Portuguese origin. Instead of the drum- 
stick of the Bodding version, or the two stones of the Santa-Anna Nery 
version, or the fifty arrows of the Jataka 55 version, the Indian Maku- 
naima of the Orinoco version throws his blow-gun at a magic trap set 
up by the man-eating giant Piaima, and it is caught in the trap. Then 
follows the attack and catch at four points. There is no initial ‘‘no reply” 
formula, the attacker being a bully who throws the blow-gun as soon as he 
sees the magic trap and begins the attack at once after that, and there 
is no dramatic monologue. It is a man who is caught as in the Jataka 
and in the European versions. Makunaima is then taken home by Piaima 
and is about to be killed, but escapes by saying to the magic basket 
where he was put what he had heard his captor say when he put him 
in it, “Open your mouth, your big mouth.” 

With the exception of the initial ‘‘no reply’ formula and the drama- 
tic monologue, which is barely suggested with the words, “Then he 
wished to destroy the trap with his other foot, etc.’’ this South-American 
Indian version contains the fundamental elements of the baustein, and 
I believe that the incident of the throwing of the blow-gun at the trap 
that is caught before the usual attack and stick-fast episode is not an 
accidental, independent development, but again a survival of the episode 
of the arrows that stick to the giant with the sticky hair of the Jataka 
version. It is merely another form of the similar incident of the two 
stones that stick to the wax-monkey of the Santa-Anna Nery version. 

The seven versions from the Lesser Antilles are of special interest and 
importance because as a geographical group near the Spanish-American 
and Anglo-African groups they present a group that has no definite and 
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clearly original features, but shows rather a blending of Spanish-American 
and African characteristics. There are three versions from Trinidad, two 
from Martinique, and one each from St. Vincent and St. Lucia. 

In general the Lesser Antilles versions present a brief detached 
pattern of the tar-baby story that contains all the elements of the 
baustein, the initial “‘no reply’ formula in all, the dramatic monologue 
and threats in six of the seven, the attack and stick-fast episode at four 
or five points, omitted in only one version (58) but taken for granted in 
view of the end of the tale. A few special features have been fully deve- 
loped, but none of them are original. The female tar-baby, an African 
and Anglo-African feature, is found in four or 56% of the versions, but 
the actual courtship episode occurs only in one (54). The partnership 
element, one of the members of the family being the thief, another 
African trait, does not occur at all, but curiously enough the stealing 
of water from a well and often soiling it, elements that usually belong 
to the partnership feature of the African and Anglo-African versions, 
occur in five or 71% of the versions. However, the well that is dug by 
the animals in common, except the hare or rabbit who does not work 
and later steals, in the African and Anglo-African versions, belongs to 
a king in the Lesser Antilles versions. Another outstanding feature of the 
Anglo-African versions, the mock-plea, and one that is also found in the 
African versions, does not occur at all in the Lesser Antilles. On the 
other hand, substitution, the outstanding characteristic of the Spanish- 
American versions, and an element of European tradition, is found in 
three or 42% of the Lesser Antilles versions, and the hot poker incident, 
another Spanish-American characteristic, occurs in the three cases of 
substitution and is suggested in a fourth version. The specific reason 
given to the tiger by the rabbit to secure the substitution, ‘“They give 
plenty of food,’ also a Spanish-American feature and one specifically 
of European source, is found in two of the three cases of substitution. 
In both cases the rabbit tells the tiger that they are going to give him 
an ox to eat, a detail that has an exact parallel in the Chilean version (20) 

In the Lesser Antilles versions the animal that substitutes is not the 
typical coyote of the Spanish-American versions (II or 52% of all the 
cases of substitution), but the tiger of the Porto-Rican and Colombia 
versions. In Chile it is a lion. 

There is one feature that is dominant in the versions from the Lesser 
Antilles, although it is an element found also in Spanish-American, 
African and other versions, the tar-baby, usually female, that has some 
kind of food to entice the hungry animal, cakes and tea or chocolate, 
bread and fish, etc. It is found in five or 71% of the versions and it act- 
ually causes the initial attack and catch at the first point in three of 
the five: “‘no reply’’ and greed for the food together. In an India ver- 
sion (7) the female tar-baby entices a jackal with a basket of sweets 
in her hands; in three Spanish-American versions from Porto Rico the 
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tar-baby has a cheese, a loaf of bread, and a bottle of wine, respectively, 
in her hands; in three African versions the tar-baby has fruit or food in her 
hands or near by; in one Anglo-African version from Antigua (116) the 
tar-baby has sweets as in the India version; in a Cuban version (31) the 
tar-baby has fruit on one of his shoulders; and in one Portuguese ver- 
sion from Brazil (51) the tar-baby has bananas placed on his head. 

In one of the versions (59) the tar-baby has dice and money and the 
rabbit who arrives to steal wants to gamble. This is evidently a variant 
of the cards and money episode characteristic of the Spanish-American 
versions (6 or 17% of the versions). 

One of the versions deserves special notice, the one from St. Vincent 
(57), because it has one of the longest and most complicated dramatic 
monologues of any of the versions known to me. The attack and catch 
begin at two points, but after that the animal, a cat, struggles to throw 
the tar-baby into the well and gets caught from head to foot. There is 
no substitution and the king says in the end that he is going to eat the 
cat. A brief resumé follows: 

There was once a king who had a well and some one was stealing 
the water. He set up a tar-baby and placed it standing near the 
well. In one hand the tar-baby had a loaf of bread and in the 
other one a slice of fish. 

About eleven o’clock at night the thief, a cat, arrived, saw the 
tar-baby and, startled said, ‘‘Good evening, sir.’’ The tar-baby did 
not reply, so the cat continued, ‘‘I am only taking a walk around 
and I want to ask you for some water.” The tar-baby would not 
say a word. Then the thief said, “What sort of a man are you, a 
living man or a dead man?” But the tar-baby would not speak. 
So the thief said then, ‘‘Well, I’ll have to find out who you are.” 
He walked right up to the tar-baby and looked very closely because 
it was dark. Then he said, ‘““Oh! I see now what you are. Massah 
king only put you there to frighten me, but you could not or would 
not. You are no good here.’’ Saying this he hit him a slap on the 
jaw. His hand stuck. “You look very gummy,” said the cat. “Let 
go of me. If you don’t let go of me I'll give you another slap.”” And 
he slapped him again and his other hand stuck also. Then Ba Nancy, 
the cat, said to the tar-baby, ‘““What do you mean by this? You 
will not let me go? I’ll fling you over into the well if you will not 
let me go. Massah king sent you here to hold me, and you are 
holding me, but I am going to throw you into the well and both 
of us have to go.’’ And trying to throw the tar-baby into the well 
and struggling to get away he got stuck more until he was well 
stuck from head to foot. 

The next morning the king came and said, ‘Ah! I have caught 
the thief and his bones will make my bread today. Here you are.” 
And he gave him a grip on the shoulder and took him out and held 

him by the hair and took him to his home. 
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The versions from the Lesser Antilles, therefore, have developed fully 
one special feature, the tar-baby with food of some kind to entice the 
hungry thief, which, however, is a feature found in many other versions; 
they have in general the outstanding and secondary features of the 
Spanish-American and Anglo-African (and of course African) versions, — 
substitution, hot poker and gambling incidents of the former, female 
tar-baby and courtship, and water-stealing episode of the latter. This 
is a remarkable case of the presence of mixed traditions from different 
sources, especially Spanish-American, African and Anglo-African, with 
very little originality in recent, local development. In view of the 
geographical location of the islands with the infiltration of Spanish, 
Negro, French, English and other racial elements that have contri- 
buted each its share of tradition they seem to furnish a most interesting 
field for studies in folkloristic geography. 

The four versions from Dutch Guiana are clearly related to those 
from the Lesser Antilles, but in some respects are quite different. 
Even more so than the Lesser Antilles versions they present a rather 
primitive and simple version of the baustein. There is no substitution, 
the outstanding feature of the Spanish-American versions, found also 
in 42% of the Lesser Antilles versions, in any of the four. Thieves steal 
from the garden of a king (three or 75% of the versions) instead of the 
well of a king (five or 71% of the Lesser Antilles versions); the initial 
“no reply” and dramatic monologue occur in all four; and the attack 
and catch are at five points (two versions), four points (one version), 
and one point (one version). There is no female tar-baby, and no 
animal partnership. The tar-baby has corn or cakes in two versions. 
The animal thief is a spider in three of the four versions, probably an 
African feature. It occurs only once in the seven versions from the 
Lesser Antilles, but three times in the African versions. In the fourth 
version the animal thief is a monkey as in the Brazilian and other ver- 
sions. 

In all four versions from Dutch Guiana the animal caught by a tar- 
baby escapes alive although in two of them (61, 62) the spider gets a 
good beating. A definite summary of the secondary features of the ver- 
sions points to the following sources: The spider-thief is an African 
feature, the king as the owner of the garden in three versions is simi- 
lar to the king as the owner of the well in the Lesser Antilles versions, 
but the vegetable stealing and the water stealing are Spanish-American 
and African characteristics, respectively. The absence of the female 
tar-baby points to Spanish-American influence, but the absence of 
substitution is puzzling, especially in view of its presence in three of the 
Lesser Antilles version. The monkey as the animal caught in one of the 
versions is a Brazilian or general Hispanic feature. The tar-baby with 
food in its hands in two of the four versions may point to Lesser Antilles 
influence for in the Lesser Antilles versions the incident occurs in five 
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of the seven or 71% of the versions, although the incident occurs spora- 
dically in versions from all the groups as I have already pointed out. 
The Dutch Guiana versions, in short, are related to the African, Lesser 
Antilles and Spanish-American versions in some of their secondary 
features. 

There is one version from Dutch Guiana, however, that calls for 
special comment because the spider caught by a tar-baby escapes 
through the ruse of one of his sons who sings and prophecies the death 
and ruin of all if father spider is killed. This special and original ruse 
which reminds one of the common-place mock-plea ‘“Don’t throw me 
into the briar-patch’”’ of the Anglo-African versions, the mock-plea 
‘Don’t swing me by the tail’’ of the African versions, and the deceiving 
words of the rabbit when he wishes to entice the coyote or tiger to take 
his place in the Spanish-American versions, is certainly a unique feature 
in the versions from Dutch Guiana and one of the most original of the 
secondary features of any of the tar-baby versions known to me. It 
may be compared to the coming to life of the dead animal in the Taos 
Indian versions discussed later, in originality and special individual 
development. I suspect that the ruse is of African, probably Anglo-African 
or Hispanic-African source, although a direct European source does 
not seem remote. This interesting version follows (63): 

The king had a place where there were all kinds of fruit, plan- 
tains, and other kinds of food. But outsiders were stealing the fruit 
and the food. So the king had a large tar-baby put up inside the yard. 

The thief was friend Anansi. He came at night and when he saw 
the doll he approached it and said with flattery, ““Father, how are 
you?” There was no reply. He then said, ‘I‘f you don’t speak to 
me I'll slap you.” The doll did not speak and Anansi struck him 
one blow. His hand stuck. He said then, “If you don’t release me 
I'll give you another with my other hand.” Anansi struck him with 
the other hand, and that hand stuck too. Then he said, “If you 
don’t release me I’ll butt you.’’ Anansi butted him and his head 
stuck. He said then, “If you don’t release me I'll kick you.’’ Anansi 
kicked him. But he could do nothing more because his head, his 
hands and his feet were caught. There he remained stuck until 
they came and found him. 

Then they announced that Anansi was the thief and the king 
said he would kill him. But before Anansi was going to die he sent 
for his children and said, ‘“My children, you see I am about to die. 
What are you going to do for me?” Each one of his children told 
him a nonsensical thing. But finally the youngest one spoke to 
him and said, ‘““Father, you know what I am going to do? I am 
going to hide in the top of a tall three where they will put you to 

kill you. And I shall sing: 
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They are killing Anansi! 
They are killing Anansi! 
The country will be flooded. 
All the people will die. 

The king himself will perish. 
Anansi alone will remain.” 


Thus he did. And when the king heard the voice singing he said, 
“What is that?” Anansi replied, “Tye! Listen, my King. God 
himself pleads for me.’’ The king said, ‘It is not true. A thief must 
be punished.”’ Anansi said, ‘“Tye! You will hear, my King, that 
it is the truth, because God will plead again for me.” Soon they 
heard the voice again: 


“They are killing Anansi! 

They are killing Anansi! 

The entire country will be flooded. 
All the people will die. 

The king himself will perish. 
Anansi alone will remain. 


Then the king grew alarmed. He was afraid, and so he came to 
free Anansi. 

The two Philippine versions are also attached to other European tales 
(65, 66). In the actual tar-baby episode they show a very primitive and 
simple pattern. In both of them a monkey is caught by a tar-baby at 
four points. There are the usual “no reply” formula at the start, the 
threats and dramatic monologue, and the monkey escapes alive. In 
one of the versions (66) the liberated monkey helps his liberator to 
find and marry a king’s daughter, a version of the similar incident in 
one of the modern India versions (8) where the captor of a fox allows 
her her freedom when fox promises to marry him to a king’s daughter. 
As we have already indicated in the discussion of that version, the inci- 
dents may have some relation to the somewhat different incident of the 
deceiving words of the rabbit in the Spanish-American versions to 
induce substitution, ‘“They wish to marry me to a king’s daughter” 
or ““They wish to marry me to a pretty girl.” 

I believe that both of the Philippine versions are of European source, 
probably directly Spanish, although the possibility of direct trans- 
mission from India through Buddhistic channels may not seem remote. 
After a careful examination of the tales of Fansler’s excellent volume 
and the scholarly notes that accompany it, I am strongly inclined to the 
first view. Too many of the tales show a definite European and often 
specifically Spanish source for one to take the second view seriously. 
In view ofthe fact that the tar-baby story has been found in Spain and 
also in another part of Europe, and in view of the fact that versions 
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of the tar-baby story have been found wherever the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese have colonized and lived how can we seriously doubt that they 
have been transmitted directly from Spain and Portugal to all parts of 
the Hispanic world ? 

The American-Indian versions are of special interest and importance. 
In general they show a closer relation to the Spanish-American than 
to the African or Anglo-African versions. The tar-baby story seems to 
be as popular and well known among the American Indians as among 
the Africans. I have brought together for the present study 26 versions 
from Africa and 23 from the North American-Indians. The Orinoco 
version from South America makes the total of the American Indian 
versions 24. This version I have already studied in connection with the 
Brazilian Portuguese versions to which it is apparently related. The 
23 American-Indian versions that I shall now study are all from North 
America. Some definite statistics are necessary here. 

The one robbed or who sets up the tar-baby is a human being in 56% 
or more of the versions from India (78%), Europe (100%), Spanish- 
America (77%), Portuguese versions (83%), Lesser Antilles (86%), 
Dutch Guiana (100%), Philippines (100%), Orinoco (100%), and the 
American Indians (56%). In the African and Anglo-African versions 
it is under 43%, Anglo-Africa 33%, Africa 42%. The African and 
Anglo-African versions show a tendency to substitute an animal for 
a man even in this element of the tale. In the case of the one caught by 
a tar-baby the Lesser Antilles, Dutch Guiana, Philippine and American- 
Indian versions have 100% animals, while the African, Anglo-African 
and Spanish-American versions show a definite preference for an animal 
with 96, 94 and 91%, respectively. India and the Portuguese versions 
have 89 and 67%, respectively. In Europe the one caught is a human 
being in both cases. As to the specific animal caught, the American- 
Indian versions follow the general tradition of Spanish-America, Anglo- 
Africa, Africa and the Lesser Antilles with a rabbit in 56% of the ver- 
sions. Spanish-America and the Lesser Antilles lead with 71%. Anglo- 
Africa and Africa have 66 and 62%, respectively. In the Philippines it 
is a monkey in both versions, as we have already stated, and in the 
Portuguese versions the monkey appears in 50% of the versions. 

With respect to what the thief steals, the American-Indian versions 
seem to follow African and Anglo-African tradition. The animal-thief 
steals water from a well and sometimes pollutes the water in 7 or 30% 
of the versions, as compared with 31, 39 and 71%, respectively in the 
African, Anglo-African, and Lesser Antilles versions. This element does 
not occur at all in the India, European, Spanish-American, Portuguese 
and Orinoco versions. In the majority of these versions the thief steals 
fruit or vegetables from a garden as we have already stated in dis- 
cussing them. In the Spanish-American versions the percentage is 94. 

In the American-Indian versions tar-baby is male in 14 or 61% of the 
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versions, while in the Spanish-American and Portuguese versions the 
percentages are g1 and 83, respectively. In Africa the tar-baby is male in 
only six or 23% of the versions, while in the Anglo-African versions the 
percentage rises to 56%, evidently through Spanish-American and 
general European influence, because the female tar-baby and the court- 
ship incident are special features of the African and Anglo-African 
versions. 

What about substitution, the outstanding feature of the Spanish- 
American versions? We have already called attention to the fact that 
it occurs in 21 or 60% of the Spanish-American versions and in 3 or 
42% of the Lesser Antilles versions, as against 5 or 14% of the Anglo- 
African and 2 or 8% of the African versions. This element is, therefore, 
very rare in both the African and Anglo-African versions. But in the 
American-Indian versions, through Spanish-American influence un- 
doubtedly, we find five or 22% substitution. The substitute animal is 
a coyote only in the Spanish-American and American-Indian versions, 
31 and 13%, respectively, showing again the Spanish-American in- 
fluence in the Indian versions. The special hot poker punishment of the 
Spanish-American versions occurs in one American-Indian version and 
in three Lesser Antilles versions but is unknown in Africa and Anglo- 
Africa. 

The mock-plea, the outstanding feature of the Anglo-African ver- 
sions, occurs in 5 or 22% of the American-Indian versions. In Spanish- 
America it is found in only 3 or 9% of the versions. In four of the five 
cases in which it is found in the American-Indian versions it is the typical 
Anglo-African “don’t throw me into the briar-patch” formula. This 
special type of mock-plea is not found in Africa and in Spanish-America 
it is found only once. 

We see, therefore, in the American-Indian versions a crossing of 
African and Anglo-African influences on the one side, stealing water 
from a well, special type of mock-plea, and Spanish-American and 
perhaps ultimately European influences on the other side, substitute 
animal, the total absence of the female tar-baby and the courtship 
incident, and especially the fact that in the Indian versions just as 
in the Spanish-American versions the tar-baby story is only a part, 
a special episode of a series of rabbit-coyote-and-other-animals tales 
in which most of the incidents are clearly of European source. It should 
be born in mind that we are dealing with groups of versions that are 
after all very closely related, and it is not at all unlikely that the Anglo- 
African and even the African versions known to us have undergone 
European influence through Spain and Portugal since the XVIth cen- 
tury and even earlier, long before some of the versions of the tar-baby 
story were carried to America by African slaves. That the Indian ver- 
sions represent fundamentally Sp2nish and, in their final source, European 
traditions is, in my mind, quite evident. But I believe that it is equally 
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evident that some of the American-Indian versions and even some of 
the Spanish-American versions have received at least slight influence from 
the Anglo-African ,versions. This influence may have entered American- 
Indian tradition directly or through the Spanish-American versions. 
There are some American-Indian versions that deserve special treat- 
ment. A version from the Shasta Indians of Oregon (87) is of special 
importance because it is a close parallel to the Jataka 55 version from 
India and to the Spanish version from Castile (10) in the initial inci- 
dents of the attack on the tar-man or giant. In all three cases the one 
caught fast by a tar-man or tarred giant is not a thief but a bully who 
goes out to seek and attack the giant with the sticky hair (Jataka 55), 
the tar-baby that will not greet him (Castilian version), or Pitch the 
Bad Man (Shasta Indian version). In fact Pitch the Bad Man is a per- 
sonification and defies the coyote who attacks him, just as the giant 
with the sticky hair defies the Prince of the Five Weapons, Buddha 
himself, in the Jataka version of fifteen hundred years ago. In the India 
and Castile versions there is a five point attack and a consequent stick- 
fast episode at five points, while in the Indian version there is a seven- 

point attack and catch. The Shasta Indian version follows: 
One day the coyote heard that Pitch, the Bad Man, was coming. 
The coyote was not afraid and when he saw him he went right out 
to meet him and said to him, ‘“No matter who you are I can whip 
you.” Pitch, the Bad Man, replied, “I can’t fight with my hands.”’ 
The coyote at once struck him with his fist, and his fist stuck 
fast. Then he said to Pitch, ‘If I strike you with my left hand I’ll 
kill you.” “Go ahead and do it!” answered Pitch. The coyote then 
struck him with his left hand and that stuck fast also. At this point 
the coyote became very angry and said to Pitch, ‘““Now I am going 
to kick you.’’ And Pitch replied, ‘All right, go ahead and kick!”’ 
The coyote kicked and his foot stuck fast. ‘“Now surely if I kick 
you with my left foot, I’ll kill you,” threatened the coyote. But 
Pitch only mocked, “Go ahead and do it! Kick with your left 
| foot!” The coyote kicked again and his left foot stuck fast also. 
When the coyote saw that both of his hands and feet were stuck 
fast to Pitch he shouted at the top of his voice, ‘“Now I am going 
to lash you with my tail!’’ He did and his tail stuck fast. Then he 
shouted to Pitch, ‘‘I am novy going to strike you with my ear and 
kill you.’’ He struck Pitch with his ear and that stuck fast also. 
And lastly the coyote threatened to kill Pitch by bumping him 
with his head. He gave him a terrible blow with his head, but his 

head stuck fast also. 

The coyote was now stuck to Pitch and could not pry himself 
| loose. After a while his friend, the spider, came along and saw his 
predicament. “How can I help you?” he inquired. ‘Cut my hand 
away, but don’t cut it,” said the coyote. ‘It will be easier to burn 
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it away,” said the spider. “Oh, no!” said the coyote. “Scrape it 
away!”’ The spider did so and after a while the coyote became free, 

A pitch stump has evidently been personified here, because in two 
more cases the American-Indian versions have a pitch stump instead 
of the usual tar-baby. In the Anglo-African versions a tarred stump 
occurs four times. 

But the American Indian versions have also some claims, and very 
powerful claims, to originality in their contribution to the modern ver- 
sions of the tar-baby story. Certainly among the most original modern 
versions of the story to be found anywhere are to be included the Pueblo 
Indian versions from Taos, New Mexico, which I have received in 
manuscript from Dr. Parsons. The four Taos versions are clearly of 
Spanish origin. In three of the versions (72, 73, 74) a rabbit steals garden 
produce and is caught in the usual manner with a tar-figure. In the 
fourth version (75) a bat is caught with a piece of buffalo hide. In the 
first three the initial ‘‘no reply” incident and the dramatic monologue 
occur, and the attack and catch are at four or five points. In no case 
does the animal escape alive. But after being killed the animal comes 
to life again. I give below one of these extraordinary versions (74): 

There was once an old Mexican woman whose husband was 
living and they had a very pretty girl. A rabbit was doing a lot 
of damage in their garden and they did not know what to do. 
The rabbit never came out for the old man. He put down traps 
but could not catch him. He found the rabbit hole. Finally he 
said to his wife, ‘“My wife, I don’t know what to do, this rabbit is 
damaging our garden so much. But tomorrow I am going after 
wood and I will get some pifién gum.” 

Next morning early he went and got some gum, made a little 
image and put it in the garden at night. 

The rabbit came out and saw this pifién gum image. “Who 
are you? Who are you?”’ said the rabbit. “If you don’t talk I am 
going to hit you. I am going to hit you.”’ He hit him with his right 
hand. It stuck. “What do you think ? Do you think I have only this 
one?” He hit him with his left hand, and that stuck. Then he hit 
him with his feet. Both feet stuck. Then he hit him with his head, 
and that stuck also. Now he was stuck altogether. 

The old man got up early and found the rabbit caught. He told 
his wife to prepare hot water to clean the rabbit and to cook it 
with chile. “I want it cooked tender, very well done,” he said. 

When it was cooked the old woman put the dish on the table. 
They began to eat. “Be careful; don’t drop any soup from your 
mouth,” he said. As they were eating, the old woman dropped some 
soup from her mouth, and the rabbit came to life and ran away, 
upsetting all the dishes. “I told you not to drop any soup,” said 
the old man, and they fell to quarreling over it. 
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In another one of the Taos versions (72) a drop of blood falls from 
the dead rabbit before being cooked, and then he comes to life again - 
and runs away. This coming back to life of the animal after being killed, 
and even cooked, is unknown to me outside of these four Taos versions. 
It is the outstanding feature of all the American-Indian tar-baby stories 
and apparently the Indian contribution to the Spanish-American form 
of the tale. It is specifically a Pueblo Indian contribution from Taos. 
A search for more versions from the various Indian pueblos of New 
Mexico would reveal whether this contribution belongs to the Taos 
versions only or whether it is a general Pueblo Indian addition to the 
baustein of the tar-baby story taken from Spanish-American tradition. 

After the somewhat detailed examination already made of the out- 
standing characteristics of the India, European, Cape Verde, Brazilian, 
Spanish-American, Lesser Antillean, Dutch Guiana, Orinoco, Phil- 
ippine, and American-Indian versions of the tar-baby story, with a 
few examples of the most important and usual types, and after the 
detailed comparisons that I have made with the Anglo-African and 
African versions, it may seem unnecessary for me to examine these 
separately. But even at the risk of repeating in part some statements 
already made I will examine them briefly in order to show clearly the 
relation of the African and Anglo-African versions to those from India 
and other regions, particularly the European and Spanish-American, 
on the one hand, and the relation between the two African groups on 
the other hand. 

In general the Anglo-African and African groups represent a greater 
variety of details in the secondary elements of the tale and at the same 
time greater simplicity in the individual version as a whole. In the 
fundamental details of the baustein both the African and Anglo-African 
versions are of the general India-European-Spanish-American-Portu- 

guese type: a thief or mischief-maker is caught at four or five points by 
means of a tar-baby; the initial “no reply’, “no salute’, or getting 
out of the way incidents (when it is not the courtship scene, which is 
specifically African); the dramatic monologue, and the death or escape 
of the animal caught. Let us examine first the Anglo-African versions. 

In my previous comparisons I have already called attention to the 


outstanding features of the Anglo-African versions as a group. To the 


fundamental baustein they have added or continued from India through 
African tradition the following secondary elements: the female tar-baby 
and the courtship episode which in some versions explains the preli- 
minary attack on the tar-baby, the special type of mock-plea “don’t 
throw me into the briar-patch,”’ the stealing of water from a well that 
belongs to a group of animals or that has been dug by them instead of 
garden produce, and the partnership element or family group of dra- 
matic characters, one of the partners or one of the members of the 
family being the thief. Of these four features, the first one, the female 
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tar-baby and the subsequent courtship do not occur in the European. 
Spanish-American-Portuguese-Philippine types, but it is found jp 
India, for example in the modern Gordon version (7), and it suggested 
in the Samyutta Nikaya (2) and Paricistaparvan (3) versions. It is, 
therefore, an originally Hindu incident that has found full development 
in the Anglo-African versions, 8 of the 36 or 22%, and also of the African, 
4 or 15%, forgotten in other parts of the world. The second element, 
the special type of mock-plea, ‘“Don’t throw me into the briar-patch,” 
may be of Anglo-African invention, 18 of the 36 versions or 50%. 
It also exists in Spanish-America, I or 3%, and in the American- 
Indian versions, 4 or 17%, probably through Anglo-African influence. 
This special type of mock-plea does not occur in the African tales. The 
third feature, the stealing of water from a well and often polluting 
it, and it is a rabbit that does it most of the time, we may consider also, 
at least provisionally, as a real Anglo-African and also African contri- 
bution to the tar-baby tale. It is not found to my knowledge in European 
folklore. In the Anglo-African versions it is found in 14 or 39%, in the 
African 8 or 31%. In this respect the Lesser Antilles versions have the 
greatest African influence, if this incident is really African, with 5 of 
the 7 or 71%. The American-Indian versions have also Anglo-African 
influence here, 7 or 30%. The third feature, the partnership element, is 
also a distinguishing feature that may be of African source. This element 
occurs in 14 or 54% of the African versions, in 4 or 11% of the Anglo- 
African, and in 2 or 33% of the Portuguese versions. 

It is difficult to give a typical Anglo-African version in spite of the 
four distinguishing and characteristic features above mentioned. The 
fact that the animal caught is a rabbit is not a special characteristic 
of the Anglo-African or African versions. Spanish-America and the 
Lesser Antilles have the highest percentage of the rabbit, 71%, Anglo- 
Africa and Africa follow with 66 and 62%, respectively. The special 
type of mock-plea which occurs in 50% of the versions and the female 
tar-baby and courtship episode are the only features that are really 
outstanding. The Harris ‘“‘wonderful tar-baby story” lacks the second of 
these two features. In fact it has none of the African characteristics 
outside of the special type of mock-plea. The story follows, told in 
plain English: , 

One day after Brer Rabbit had fooled him with the calamus root 

Brer Fox set up a tar-baby in the middle of the road, and then 

he hid in the bushes to see-what would happen. He didn’t wait very 
long, for by and by there came Brer Rabbit pacing down the road. 
When he came upon the tar-baby he stood up on his hind legs very 
much astonished. ““Good morning!” said Brer Rabbit. ‘‘Nice 
weather this morning!”’ Tar-baby made no reply. ‘“‘Are you deaf?” 
said Brer Rabbit. “If you are I can holler louder.’’ Tar-baby kept 
still and Brer Rabbit said, ‘“You are stuck up, that is what you 
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are. And I am going to cure you. I am going to teach you to talk 
to respectable people if it is the last thing I do. If you don’t take 
off your hat and tell me ‘How do you do’ I am going to kill you.” 

Brer Rabbit kept on asking and the tar-baby made no reply. 
Finally he raised his fist and struck tar-baby on the side of the 

head. It stuck. “If you don’t let me loose I’ll knock you again,” 
said Brer Rabbit, and saying this he struck with his other hand, and 
that stuck also. ““Turn me loose or I’ll knock the stuffing out of 
you,” said Brer Rabbit, and he struck with his feet and they also 
stuck. Then he cried to the tar-baby to let him go otherwise he 
would butt him with his head. And he butted and his head stuck. 

At that moment Brer Fox came out and laughed and laughed 
until he could laugh no more. He went then to prepare the fire to 
roast Brer Rabbit. “I don’t care what you do with me, Brer Fox,” 
said Brer Rabbit. ‘“You can roast me if you want to, but don’t 
fling me into that briar-patch.’’ Brer Fox in turn threatened to 
hang, to skin and to drown Brer Rabbit, and Brer Rabbit con- 
sented to everything except that he be thrown into the briar- 
patch. Brer Fox then caught him by the hind legs and threw him 
into the briar-patch. In this way he escaped. 

The story is well told, but the fact remains that of the four charac- 
teristics of the Anglo-African versions already mentioned, this version 
has only one, the special type of mock-plea, ““Don’t throw me into the 
briar-patch.”” Curiously enough the initial cause for the attack on the 
tar-baby is absolutely European, “‘no reply’ and “no salute’’ exactly 
as in my Castilian version. The version is not one of the best of the 
Anglo-African versions and certainly not a typical one when it has only 
one of the four dominant characteristics of those versions. If we com- 
plete the version, making the rabbit specifically a thief the Uncle Remus 
version is similar to other Anglo-African and Spanish-American ver- 
sions, if in these last we omit the substitution and subsequent incidents. 
Of such a general type, however, the Anglo-African versions are not 
numerous. The following may be classified as such: (94, 108, 117, 120). 
The number would be increased if we were to add the versions where the 
animal caught is specifically a thief who steals water from a well. 

The typical Anglo-African versions are, therefore, of other types. One 
of the most important is the type where the thief steals water from a 
well or spring. The well belongs to a group of animals that own it or 
have dug it, or specifically to a certain person. There are 14 of the 36 
Anglo-African versions that belong to this type, or 39%. In these 14 
versions it is the rabbit that steals the water and often pollutes 13 times, 
or in 93% of the cases. Not all these stories end in the same way, how- 
ever. The variety of details in the various Anglo-African versions, 
even in a recognized type such as the above, is indeed extraordinary. 
In four of the fourteen we have the female tar-baby and the courtship 
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scene, and in these four the rabbit escapes through the mock-plea into 
the briar-patch. In the remaining ten of the water-stealing and pollut- 
ing versions the rabbit is caught in nine and Anansi, the spider, in 
one by the usual male tar-baby in the usual manner; and in eight of the 
versions the rabbit escapes also into the briar-patch through the mock- 
plea. These fourteen water-stealing and polluting versions, or 39% 
of the total of the Anglo-African versions, four of which have also the 
African and Anglo-African female tar-baby and courtship scene, repre- 
sent, therefore a specifically Anglo-African type. There are four more 
versions that have the female tar-baby and courtship scene, although 
of a diffrent type, making the total number of versions with female 
tar-baby and courtship scene 8 or 22% of the total. This then is the 
outstanding Anglo-African type of tar-baby version, water-stealing 
with the animal partnership and often with the female tar-baby and 
courtship. 

Special features of the Anglo-African versions are the following: 
Instead of a tar-baby we have a tarred stump in four versions and a 
bucket of tar in two versions. The tarred stump has a hat on in two 
cases. A tarred stump appears also in three American-Indian versions. 
The bucket of tar is of course the traditional bucket of tar of the Euro- 
pean versions of the tale of the master-thief. The witch-baby of the 
African versions appears only once in the 36 Anglo-African versions, 
Parsons, Andros Islands (102). The one caught in this version is a 
man and he is caught through the courtship episode. There are three 
cases of a man being caught in the Anglo-African versions or 8% of 
the total. There are 13 in the 152 versions studied or 9%, our 3 from 
Anglo-Africa, 3 from Spanish-America, 2 from Europe (100%), 2 Por- 
tuguese, 1 from India, 1 from the Orinoco Indians, and 1 from Africa. 

The rabbit as the thief and offender appears in the Spanish-American 
versions in all types in 25 or 71% of the versions, whereas in the Anglo- 
African versions the percentage is 66 and in the African 62. But in the 
Anglo-African versions it is predominantly a rabbit, in the water- 
stealing and polluting versions, 13 of the 14 or 93%, while in the total 
number of versions of other types the rabbit appears only in 11 of the 
22 cases, or 41%. Substitution, the outstanding feature of the Spanish- 
American versions, 60%, and which appears also in great proportions 
in the Lesser Antilles versions, 42%, and occurs in the American-Indian 
versions through Spanish-American influence in 22% of the versions, 
is found in only 14% of the Anglo-African versions. 

To resume, then, we find only one special and general type of Anglo- 
African tar-baby version, the one that has the water-stealing and 
polluting incidents and often the female tar-baby and courtship scene, 
39% of the versions. But there are four outstanding characteristics, sec- 
ondary elements that have been fully developed, even if some go back 
to India as a source: the water-stealing and polluting incidents, the 
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partnership or family group of dramatic characters, the female tar- 

baby and courtship incident, and the special type of mock-plea, ‘“‘Don’t 

throw me into the briar-patch.”’ 

As for individual types there are at least two that deserve special 
mention. In a Jamaica version of Beckwith (g1) Tacoomah and Anansi 
are neighbors and farmers. 

When Anansi has eaten all his produce he begins to steal from 
Tacoomah. Tacoomah prepares a tarred stump and Anansi is 
caught in the usual manner at five points. A goat then passes by, 
and Anansi asks him to buck the stump. The goat bucks the tarred 
stump and his head sticks while Anansi’s head comes off. Anansi 
then asks him to kick the stump with his feet. The goat does so 
and his feet stick while Anansi’s two hands come off. He then asks 
the goat to push, and he pushes and his two front feet stick while 
Anansi’s two feet come off. 

Anansi then goes home and the next day he and Tacoomah find 
the goat stuck. The goat tells Tacoomah the true story, but Tacoo- 
mah does not believe him. They kill the goat and eat it. 

This remarkable version is in reality two tar-baby versions in one. 
The last part, the goat that is gradually stuck fast to the tarred stump 
upon orders from Anansi is exactly like the stick-fast episode of the 
Lithuanian version, where the laume or witch is stuck fast as she strikes 
in the usual fashion with hands, feet and stomach on the tarred horse 
upon the advise and orders of the oldest brother. The idea of Anansi 
coming off the tarred stump while the goat is being stuck, however, is 
quite original and extraordinary. There are two more Anglo-African 
versions quite similar to this (124, 125), both from the Philadelphia 
Negroes, in which a goat and a racoon are the substitute animals that 
get stuck while the animal first caught gets loose, but the versions are 
fragmentary and there is no detailed and gradual point by point catch 
and release. I know of no other versions that have this extraordinary 
incident. In one Spanish-American (37), and in the African version of 
Chatelain (128), however, the animal that comes to help the one first 
caught gets caught also; two become caught fast. 

There is another Jamaican version, also by Beckwith (92), that 
deserves special mention, not because it is unique among the tar-baby 
versions, but because it is an Anglo-African version from Africa. In 
view of the fact that the similarity between the Anglo-African and 
African versions is not as pronounced as we should expect, if we think 
of the possibility of direct relation and direct transmission from Africa, 
this version is of special interest and importance. This is in my opinion 
one Anglo-African tar-baby version that has certainly come directly 
from Africa. The possibility that the version could have developed in 
Anglo-Africa and travelled from America to Africa seems to me quite 
remote. A similar version has been found in Santo Domingo (13), one 
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that I have already given and discussed. I give the Anglo-African ver- 
sion complete: 

Once Mrs. Anansi had a large field which she planted with peas, 
Anansi her husband was so lazy that he would never do any work. 
And he was so afraid they would give him none of the peas that 
he pretended to be sick. After about nine days he called his wife 
and children and told them he was going to die. As a last request 
he asked them to bury him in the field of peas and to leave a hole 
in the coffin so that he could watch the peas for them even when 
dead. So he pretended he was dead and they buried him. Every 
night at twelve o’clock he came out of the coffin, picked a bundle 
of peas, boiled it, ate it and then went back into the grave to rest. 
Mrs. Anansi was surprised to see all her peas being stolen. 

One day her eldest son said to her, ‘““Mother, I bet you it’s my 
father stealing those peas.’’ At that Mrs. Anansi got into a temper, 
and said, ‘““How could you expect your dead father to rob the peas?” 
He replied, ‘“Well, mother, I will prove it to you.’”’ He got some tar 
and painted a stump with it at the head of the grave and put a hat 


on it. When Anansi came out for this midnight feast he saw this 


thing standing in the ground. ‘‘Good evening, sir,” he said. He 
received no reply and again, “‘Good evening, sir,” he said. Still 
there was no reply, so he said to him, “If you don’t speak to me 
I'll kick you.” He raised his foot and kicked the stump and it 
stuck. “‘Let me go, let me go, sir, or I’ll knock you down with my 
right hand.’’ That hand stuck fast. ‘If you don’t let me go, I'll hit 
you with my left hand.” That hand stuck also. He then raised his 
left foot and gave the stump a terrible blow. That foot stuck also. 
Anansi was suspended in the air and had to remain there till 
morning. He was so ashamed that he climbed up beneath the rafters 
and there he is to this day. 

I now give the African version with which it is most certainly related, 


and this will serve at the same time as one of the best examples, al- J 


though not typical, of the African tar-baby stories which we are now 
going to examine. It is one of the fascinating African tales published 
by Barker and Sinclair (127). ve 


Egya Anansi was a very skillful farmer. He, with his wife and § 


son, set to work one year to prepare a farm, much larger than any 
they had previously worked. Anansi, however, was an exceedingly 
selfish and greedy man, and when the harvest was ready he called 
his wife and son to him and said, ‘‘We have all three worked hard 
to prepare these fields. We will now gather in the harvest and pack 
it away in our barns. When that is done we shall be in need of a 


rest. I propose that you and our son should go back to our home 


in the village and remain there at ease for two or three weeks. 
I have to go to the coast on very urgent business.’’ Anansi’s wife 
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and son thought this a very good plan. They went straight back to 
their village, leaving the cunning husband who did not have the 
slightest intention of going on his proposed journey. 

Instead, he built himself a very comfortable hut near the farm, 
supplied it with all manner of cooking utensils, gathered in a large 
store of the corn and vegetables from the barn and prepared for 
a solitary feast. This went on for a fortnight. By that time Anansi’s 
son thought it was time for him to go and weed the farm. He ac- 
cordingly went there and worked several hours on it. While passing 
the barn he looked in, and great was his surprise to see that more 
than half of their harvest was gone. Returning to the village he 
told the people there what had happened, and they helped him to 
make a rubber-man. When evening came they took it to the farm 
and put it in the fields to frighten the thieves. 

When all was dark Anansi came as usual to fetch more food. On 
his way to the barn he saw the figure of the man and was at first 
very much frightened. Finding that the man did not move, how- 
ever, he approached and said, ‘“What do you want here?” There 
was no answer and he repeated his question. Again there was no 
answer and Anansi became very angry and dealt the figure a blow 
on the cheek with his right hand. It stuck. ‘‘How dare you hold 
my hand?” he exclaimed. “Let me go at once or I shall hit you 
again.”’ He then hit the figure with his left hand, which also stuck. 
He then tried to disengage himself by pushing against it with his 
knees and body, until, finally, knees, body, hands and head were 
all firmly attached to the rubber-man. When his son came out 
with the other villagers to catch the robber they were astonished to 
find that the evil-doer was Anansi himself. He, on the other hand, 
was so ashamed to be caught in the act of greediness that he chan- 
ged himself into a spider and took refuge in a dark corner of the 
ceiling lest any one should see him. Since then spiders have always 
been found in dark, dusty corners, where people are not likely to 

notice them. 


It is hardly necessary to point out the similarity between the two 
versions. Their identity is beyond question. The version of Cronise-Ward 
(129) is another African form of the Barker-Sinclair version. The hus- 
band who plays dead is merely given a good beating in this version and 
he does not become a spider. I have already pointed out that one of the 
Santo Domingo versions (13) is also a fragmentary form of the African 
story. Here we have, then, a case of definite relationship between the 
African and the Spanish-American versions from the Greater Antilles. 
But it is the only definite and absolutely sure case. In other cases we 
have often a general similarity of some incidents, especially those that 
are related to the fundamental elements of the tale which are of course 
almost identical in all the 152 versions studied. This definite case of 
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relationship between the African and American versions is a very 
exceptional case, an indiviual version, and certainly not a type. Some 
of the special characteristics of the African versions are precisely of this 
character, individual and not outstanding features of general types. 

Let us now examine the African versions as a group. There are 26 
versions from all parts of Africa. 

In about the same proportion as the Anglo-African versions the 
dramatic characters involved are animals. In the case of the one caught 
by a tar-baby it is a man only once, the case of the man who became a 
spider in the version just given. The animal partnership occurs in a 
larger proportion than any other group, showing that it is a distinctly 
African feature. The figures are: Africa 14 of the 26 versions or 56%, 
Anglo-Africa 4 or 11%, and the Portuguese versions 2 or 33%. The 
water-stealing episode occurs in 8 or 31% of the versions, apparently an 
African and Anglo-African feature also, but it is more frequent in the 
Lesser Antilles, 71%, and Anglo-Africa, 39%. Among the American- 
Indians it is 30 %, perhaps through Anglo-African or Hispanic-African 
influence. The incident is actually unknown in the Spanish-American 
versions that have otherwise influenced the American-Indian versions, 
perhaps have been their common source. The water-stealing episode, as 
a matter of fact, does not occur at all in the India~-Europe-Hispanic- 
America-Philippine groups. 

The female tar-baby is found in greater proportion than in the Anglo- 
African versions, 35% as against 22%, but not as commonly as in India 
or the Lesser Antilles, where the figures are 44% and 42%, respectively 
The courtship episode, however, not merely suggested but actually acted 
and causing the catch at the first point, is apparently an African and 
Anglo-African feature, 15 and 22%, respectively. In the Lesser Antilles 
we have 14%, but as such it is unknown in the other groups. In two 
cases the courtship episode is more than mere courtship. It is the case 
of the sensual monkey (in one case it is a spider in the African versions) 
of the India versions of the Samyutta Nikaya (2) and Paricistaparvan (3) 
versions. In one of the versions (146) the female tar-baby is described as 
being made with beautiful neck and breasts and the spider sticks as he 
approaches to touch it through amorous impulse. In the other version 
Chatelain’s version from Angola (128), several female tar-figures simi- 
larly prepared are placed on a tree. A monkey and a hare court them 
serenade them, and finally the sensual monkey jumps up to embrace 


one of them and remains stuck. The hare goes up to help and remains 
stuck also. I give below a resumé of the stick fast episode of this extraor- 


dinary African female tar-baby and courtship version. 


A monkey and a hare steal from a leopard’s orchard. Upon the 


advise of an old man the leopard digs holes under a tree to catch 
them but does not succeed. Then the old man advises the leopard 
to make wooden images of girls. ‘“‘We shall make images; images 
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of girls, with their eyes, with their breasts, with their ears, with their 
noses, with their mouths. Thou shalt pierce their ears and put on 
earrings; thou shalt fetch beads and red-wood; thou shalt smear 
the red-wood; thou shalt tap gum of the wild fig-tree, and smear 
too; small ropes also thou shalt fetch. Thou, Mr. Leopard, thou 
shalt climb up the tree and set up the images.” 

The hare and the monkey arrive when the images are set up. 
When the hare sees the images he says to the monkey, “Ah, friend! 
O Monkey! Come to see the girls who are up on the tree.’”’ As soon 
as the monkey saw them he said to them, ‘You girls, how do you 
do?” They did not reply. “Are you ashamed?” continued the 
monkey. They made no reply. ‘““Are you hungry?’ added the 
monkey. Still there was no reply. Then the hare said, ‘Eh, friend! 
What have you at home?” “I have a sheep at home,” said the 
monkey. “‘And what have you at home ?”’ said the monkey. “I have 
a hog at home,” said the hare. 

They went home, killed the pig, cut it and put it in the pot. They 
prepared a meal and took it with a jug of water and a mat to the tree. 

“You girls come down and we shall eat now,” said the monkey. 
They did not come down. ‘‘Are you bashful?” said the monkey. 
They did not reply. Then he said to the hare, “‘Let us go, please, for 
they are bashful with us.”’ 

When they went away the leopard came out and ate and drank 
everything. Then the hare arrived and called to the monkey, “Eh, 
friend, the girls have eaten.’”’ Then they go home and come back, 
the monkey bringing his banjo. They begin to play and dance. 
“You girls, come down and we will dance,” said the monkey and 
the hare. They did not come down. Then the monkey played 
the banjo and danced. Then he jumped up to the girls and as he 
was going to smack (smacking of stomachs, an Angola dance 
custom) he stuck to the gum. Then he cried out to the hare, “O 
friend! Come and see this young woman holding me.’’ The hare 
throws the banjo on the ground and goes up to smack. He gets 
stuck on the gum also, and says, ‘“Woe to me! We are stuck, com- 
rade!” 

The leopard arrives, gives them both a good beating and takes 
them home in a bag. In the end both escape. 

A witch-baby catches the animal-thief three times in the African ver- 
sions, as against one case each from Anglo-Africa, Spanish-America, 
and the American-Indians. The case of the female figure with movable 
hands that catches the animal-thief in the Gordon version from India (7) 
we might also consider a female witch-baby, but it is not so stated in 
the tale. 

The tarred stump and bucket of tar of the Anglo-African (and rarely 
also of the American-Indian and Hispanic versions, no tarred stump in 
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the last) does not occur at all in the African versions. The two cases 
of a bucket of tar in the Anglo-African versions are evidently under 
European influence, perhaps through Hispanic or Hispanic-African 
traditions. 

In 5 of the 26 versions, 19%, the animal-thief is not caught by a tar- 
baby at all but by a live tortoise. This live tortoise trap does not occur 
in any of the versions of any other group, except the Mauritius version, 
which is evidently of African origin. In one of the tortoise-trap versions, 
the Zambesian version (151) the tortoise catches with its own hands a 
hare that comes to steal water and point by point as in the usual mul- 
tiple-point attack and catch versions, while in the four remaining 
cases and also in the Mauritius version the tortoise is smeared with 
tar or some other sticky substance so that it is really a tar-baby. 

In a greater proportion than in any other group, except the Lesser 
Antilles, the African versions omit the initial ‘‘no reply’ incident, and 
the animal through mere greediness is caught at the first point when he 
approaches to eat or drink, 7 versions or 27%. In the Lesser Antilles the 
percentage is 28 and in India 22. Here we have a definite relation in 
secondary incidents between Africa and India, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that I believe India is the source. 

The mock-plea, the outstanding feature of the Anglo-African ver- 
sions, 56%, is found in 8 or 31% of the African versions; but curiously 
enough the outstanding Anglo-African type of mock-plea, ‘“Don’t throw 
me into the briar-patch,’’ which occurs in 18 of the 20 Anglo-African 
cases of mock-plea, never occurs. The nearest approach is the mock-plea 
of the Zambesian version (151) where the hare that has been captured 
by a live tortoise begs that he should not be thrown against a tree for he 
will surely die. Two of the cases, the two versions by Honey from South 
Africa (132, 133), present a new type of mock-plea, ‘“‘Don’t swing me 
by the tail (greased).”’ 

If we take into consideration both occurrence and proportion of 
occurrence we find that the outstanding features of the African versions 
are: the female tar-baby with its courtship episode (also an Anglo- 
African feature); the animal partnership and water-stealing incidents 
(also Anglo-African) ; the live-tortoise trap; and in a small degree the 
special type of mock-plea, ““Don’t swing me by the tail (greased),’’ and 
the playing-dead episode. Of all these features, the female tar-baby has 
been developed more fully in Africa, but it is certainly of Hindu origin 
as I have already stated. The courtship incident may be merely a devel- 
opment of the moral suggested in the Samyutta Nikaya and Parici- 
staparvan versions. From the view point of development in the modern 
versions, however, the female tar-baby and courtship episode combined 
are specifically African and Anglo-African characteristics. The water- 
stealing and animal partnership are also specifically African and Anglo- 
African characteristics. The mock-plea is common to both, but the 
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actual kind of pleas are different. The tortoise trap and the hare playing- 
dead incident are specifically African. The African versions, therefore, 
are similar to the Anglo-African versions in only three features that are 
not common to the other groups, the female tar-baby and courtship 
incident, the water-stealing and polluting incident, with the animal- 
partnership involved, and the mock-plea in the general sense. 

The version from Mauritius of Baissac (152) I have already cited. It 
belongs clearly with the African water-stealing and polluting type and 
has also the tarred tortoise. The well from which the hare steals the 
water and which it pollutes, however, belongs to a king, as in the Lesser 
Antilles, and not to the animals in partnership. There is of course no 
substitution and the hare is killed outright after the tortoise walks into 
the presence of the king with it stuck to its back. In most of the African 
versions of this type the tortoise arrives with the hare stuck to its back 
also, but it often escapes alive, eight times through the mock-plea. 

The outstanding features of the various groups may be more clearly 
envisaged from the following chart. A double x x indicates full deve- 
lopment and a numerically dominant characteristic, a single x indi- 
cates development but a numerically unimportant characteristic. 
A blank space indicates total absence of the element in question, and 
an (x) an occurrence numerically insignificant to the point that it may 
be considered absent. 

If in the above chart of special features we put the emphasis only 
on the double letters we see at a glance that the really significant con- 
tributions to the original, primitive baustein of the tar-baby story are 
very few. Spanish-America has inherited the India-Europe tradition 
and added and fully developed the substitution element and the special 
types of punishment for the substitute animal. Spanish-America, 
Anglo-Africa and the American-Indians have substituted a rabbit or 
hare for the monkey, jackal or other animal of the Hindu tales. Africa 
and Anglo-Africa have developed and added the mock-plea and female 
tar-baby and courtship episodes. Africa alone has developed the live- 
tortoise trap. Africa and Anglo-Africa, and above all the Lesser An- 
tilles, have developed fully the water-stealing element. The American 
Indians of Taos have added the incident of the coming back to life of 
the dead animal. 


IV 


STATISTICAL TABLES OF THE VARIOUS ELEMENTS OR INCIDENTS FOUND 
IN THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-TWO VERSIONS STUDIED 


The various elements or incidents, fifty-six in number, are classified 
and numbered, giving the number of occurrences and the percentages of 
occurrences for each item, both from the view-point of the total number 
of one hundred and fifty-two versions and from the view-point of the 
number of versions in each one of the geographical or racial groups. 
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Fractions of percentage are not given. The tables attempt to give a 
complete outline and account of all the different elements that enter 
into the formation of all the one hundred and fifty-two versions or differ- 
ent folktales, the elements or incidents of the original, primitive bau- 
stein as well as all the secondary and even some apparently insignificant 
incidents. 
V 
THE BAUSTEIN 
There are no set rules for the determination of the fundamental, 
primitive motif of a folktale. Folklorists, scientists in any field of in- 
vestigation, are frequently in disagreement with respect to method and 
interpretation. Figures alone do not always tell us the whole story, but 
numerical superiority cannot be disregarded. Frequency in the appear- 
ance of certain elements of a tale in widely separated regions that 
have had cultural relations and folktale transmission is certainly to be 
considered as an important factor in the theoretical reconstruction of the 
dominant and primitive features of any folktale. Chronology is also of 
paramount importance. There is no question in my mind about the 
relation of the modern versions of the tar-baby story with the Jataka 55, 
Samyutta Nikaya, and Paricistaparvan versions from India, for example, 
and I have not hesitated to study them together with the rest of the 
one hundred and fifty-two versions, but at the same time these three old 
versions are of greater importance than any three or even-a score of the 
modern versions. It is true that a modern version taken from oral tra- 
dition may often have elements that are as old as those recorded in 
versions that are over a thousand years old, but nevertheless, early 
recorded versions have always a great weight in comparative studies. 
In view of the fact that we have only three old versions in a study 
of one hundred and fifty-two, all we can do is to study them together 
with the rest. With the exception of the three ancient versions from 
India all the versions studied are popular versions collected in modern 
times, the first one being the European version of Schleicher published 
in 1857. That a large majority of the one hundred and fifty-two versions 
contain the primitive and fundamental elements of the baustein is in 
my opinion beyond question. Just what elements enter into the bau- 
stein one cannot state with categorical precision. In my statistical tables 
in Part IV, I give the complete data for the fifty-six items, elements or 
incidents that enter into the formation of all the versions studied. Some 
of these incidents are numerically insignificant for the versions as a 
whole and are most certainly special characteristics of the modern ver- 
sions of certain definite regions, the African live-tortoise trap, for 
example (item 20). It is no easy task to determine what constitutes 
numerical superiority to the point that one may consider a given ele- 
ment as general to the majority of the versions and as part of the bau- 
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stein. After a courageous attempt to include in the baustein al] 
those items that appear in more than 50% of the versions, I found 
that only ten elements went over that figure, and I was gratified 
to see that these ten actually occur in 57% or more of the versions, 
But for the sake of still greater accuracy in the determination of the 
constitutive elements of the baustein I have disregarded the three low- 
est in frequency, items 1, 8, and 15. I have then combined 1 and 2 into 
one element (although they may be kept apart if one wishes), 15 and 16 
into one element (tar-baby being then either male or female), and 3r1, 
32, 33 into one element (this giving us the multiple attack and catch at 
four, five or six points). The result is nine different elements (element 
HH is merely another form of H with the multiple attack and catch 
more inclusive and more general) that actually occur in 64% or more 
of the versions. This high frequency of occurrence, from 64 to 97%, 
seems to me to justify my considering them the constitutive elements 
of the baustein. 

A statistical outline of the nine different and combined elements that 
apparently constitute the baustein of the tar-baby story follows: 
Element A: Items 1 and 2. 

Item 1. The one who sets up the tar-baby is 

f Peereerrrere Terre eee Tr eT go or 59% 

i. ee ae | rere ree 58 or 38% 

Items I and 2 combined. The one who sets 

up the tar-baby is a man or an animal 148 or 97% 
Element B: Item 7. The one caught fast by the tar-baby 


i Serre rrre rrr errr ee bo rr 132 or 87% 
Element D: Item 11. He steals fruit or vegetables or 

 R  BPerrerererr rr eT rerer er rT eres 98 or 64% 
Element E: Items 15 and 16. 

Item 15. Tar-baby is male ............. 92 or 60% 

Item 16. Tar-baby is female ........... 27 or 18% 

Items 15 and 16 combined. It is a tar-baby, 

CIE Gr TD in at's es dv eentacasiwns 11g or 78% 


Element F: Item 25. The attack begins because tar-baby 

will not reply, greet the new-comer, or get 

out of the way when asked to do so.... 102 or 67% 
Element G: Item 3 . The dramatic monologue ...... 121 or 80% 
Element H: Items 31, 32, and 33 combined. The attack 

and catch episodeat five (31), four (32), or 

8. | BPE OST TUTTI TTT Terre Te 124 or 82% 
Element HH: Items 31, 32, 33, and 34 combined. The 

attack and catch episode at two, three, four, 

five or six points. Just a multiple attack and 

GEE sacacnsescaieentecanebinecesecas 136 or 90% 
Element I: Item 59. The one caught fast escapes alive 116 or 76% 
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1 The original baustein or primitive and fundamental version of the 
tar-baby story was probably of the following type: 

1. A man or an animal has a garden or orchard, or just food put away 
| somewhere. 2. A certain animal (a jackal, a monkey, a hare or rabbit, 
: etc.) comes night after night to steal the garden produce, the fruit or 
the food. 3. The man or animal wishes to catch the thief and sets up a 
tar-figure, male or female (tar-man, tar-woman, tar-monkey, etc.). 
4. The thief approaches to steal and when he sees the tar-figure he tries 
to engage him in conversation or tells him to get out of the way. 5. Re- 
; ceiving no reply the animal-thief begins the attack, striking first with 
the right hand or paw. 6. This sticks or is held fast and the animal 
then begins the dramatic monologue with the usual threats, “If you 
don’t let go of my right hand I’ll hit you with my left hand, etc.’”’ 7. The 
dramatic monologue and the attacks continue, and the thief is finally 
caught fast at four (two hands and two feet), five (two hands and two feet, 
and head or stomach), or even six points (two hands and two feet, head and 
stomach) points. 8. The next day the man or animal finds his thief well 
caught. 9. Although frequently punished the animal-thief escapes alive. 

Some may object to the inclusion of Element D in the original bau- 
stein, believing that Element C, just a thief in general without specifying 
the nature of the theft, suffices. This is a matter of opinion. The water- 
stealing versions, which are 23% of the total of 152, are of African ela- 
boration and I do not believe that they belong to the baustein. For that 
reason I prefer the specific theft of garden produce or food in general 
as the stolen elements in the baustein. As a matter of fact some of the 
outstanding and best old and modern versions have no thief at all, as 
I have many times indicated, but I believe such versions are early 
elaborations from the primitive baustein, Jataka 55, my Castilian 
version, or the Orinoco version, for example. 

From the original baustein other types soon developed, for example 
the type in which all the dramatic characters are human, the female 
tar-baby and courtship type, the substitution type, the water-stealing 
and polluting type, and probably the type in which the thief escapes 
through a ruse. Confusion with other tales also begins early, for example 
confusion with the tale of the master-thief and with the John the Bear 
type. The Jataka 55 version and the two European versions, the Lithua- 
nian and the Castilian, belong to an all-human characters type deve- 
loped very early in India. But apparently the animal-thief type existed 
before in India, for the Samyutta Nikaya version, which is the oldest 
of all (probably two thousand years old) is not very different from the 
theoretical baustein already established. The primitive types appear 
already differentiated in India in the oldest version known. The con- 
fusion with the tale of the master-thief begins early also, probably in 
India. The two examples from the Cape Verde Islands may come from 
India through European tradition. 
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Other developments are of less importance in the study of the tale, 
We may call them secondary elements, although some of them are 
already suggested in the ancient versions. As I have already stated, 
the female tar-baby, the courtship episode, the substitution element, 
the marrying the king’s daughter, the objects that are thrown at the 
tar-figure and that stick before the regular multiple attack and catch, 
are elements definitely outlined or suggested in the ancient and modem 
India versions, and developed fully in versions from other countries 
later. All of these elements we can very properly call the secondary ele. 
ments that characterize the modern versions, the special contributions 
of the people of the various geographical and racial groups to the or- 
ginal baustein that has been transmitted from India through direct 
and indirect channels. These secondary elements are precisely those 
that may often differ considerably in the modern versions, elements 
that sometimes, at least in their full development, may reveal the racial 
charasteristics or spirit of a race or people, but which count for little 
as baustein-determining factors in the scientific study of folktales. The 
great differences in these secondary details and also the frequent con- 
fusion with other folktales create the pitfalls into which the inexperienc- 
ed folklorist easily falls and loses sight of the dominant features or 
baustein of a folktale. 

From the following chart it will be clearly seen how utterly illogical it 
is to suppose for a moment that the versions from the various groups 
studied are not related. India, Spanish-America, the Portuguese ver- 
sions, Lesser Antilles, Dutch Guiana, the Philippines, the Americar- 
Indians, Anglo-Africa and Africa have all, absolutely all the elements oi 
the baustein in most of the versions, the lowest figure being 33% for 
Element F in the India versions, and the figure 100% occuring for all 


the elements of the various groups forty-three times. Europe lacks fou J 


of the nine elements, Orinoco six and Mauritius two. This is to be ex- 
pected when we have only two versions from Europe and only one each 
from the last two regions. Element H, items 31, 32, 33, the multiple 
attack and catch, the most significant and most important features o 
the tar-baby story, are found in all, absolutely all the groups. 





CONCLUSIONS 


India is the original home of the tar-baby story. From India the / 


original baustein already differentiated into two or three types passed 
into Europe, and later into Africa. In Europe the all-human charac § 
ters type prevailed, and the tale was confused with the tale of the J 
master-thief and other folktales. In Africa the tale developed soon 
certain special features, the female tar-baby and courtship elements, § 
which are, of course, of India origin, and other African traits, such as 
the mock-plea, the animal or family group of dramatic characters with § 
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the water-stealing episode, and the live-tortoise trap. From Europe 
the tale travels to Africa directly from Spain and Portugal, and at the 
same time to Hispanic America and the Philippines. The African slaves 
then bring to America the Hispanic-African forms of the tale. The 
American versions, if we include here the versions from all the westem 
continent, are of European, European-African, and African origin. The 
India-European types prevail, but the Hispanic-African types, His- 
panic types that have come under the influence of African versions in 
Africa, are of not a little importance, and even the purely African forms 
have in some special cases found their way to America, especially North 
America. The version of the man who became a spider of Barker-Sin- 
clair is a case in point, for as I have already shown, it has another African 
form in the Cronise-Ward version and is, therefore, certainly African, and 
it occurs in practically the same form in Jamaica and in a similar ver- 
sion in Santo Domingo. 

The Hispanic-American versions are of European origin. Of the 
thirty-eight Hispanic-American versions studied (35 from Spanish- 
America and 3 from Brazil) not a single one has the female tar-baby 
and courtship episode characteristic of the African and Anglo-African 
versions. Two more outstanding African characteristics, the water- 
stealing element (both African and Anglo-African), and the live-tor- 
toise trap, are also totally absent. Only three of the thirty-eight have 
the mock-plea characteristic of the African and Anglo-African versions, 
and only one has the special Anglo-African type “Don’t throw me 
into the briar-patch.”” On the other hand, the outstanding features 
of the Hispanic-American versions, substitution and the ruse involved, 
the special punishments of the substitute animal, coyote, fox, or 
lion being scalded with hot water or burned with a hot poker, the 
tar-baby that will not play cards. most of which elements are charac- 
teristically European, are all conspicuously absent from the African 


and Anglo-African, except substitution, which evidently through 


Spanish influence appears in a few versions. 

The Portuguese versions from Hispanic America like the three Cape 
Verde versions are even more specifically India-European in character 
and have none of the special secondary features of the Spanish-American 
versions. The African or Anglo-African source of the Hispanic-American 
versions of the tar-baby story is absolutely out of the question. They 
are fundamentally of Hispanic origin. If in two or three of the thirty- 
eight versions one finds significant or insignificant African or Anglo 
African elements it proves nothing concerning their origin as a whole. 
The Santo Domingo version many times cited (13) is certainly of Afr- 
can source. I believe that it is the rare specimen of a tale that has come 
directly from Africa to Santo Domingo and Jamaica in slightly variant 
forms. In view of the great mingling of the races in certain parts of 
Hispanic-America the insignificance of the African and Anglo-African 
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influence in Hispanic folklore is indeed extraordinary. The theories that 
Professor Boas and I have held for many years concerning the vigor 
of European tradition, specifically Hispanic in this case, in Hispanic 
America is proved beyond all doubt in the study of the tar-baby story. 

The American-Indian versions are characteristically Hispanic-Ameri- 
can and have none of the special features of the African and Anglo- 
African versions to any marked degree, with the exception of the water- 
stealing element. The outstanding feature of the Spanish-American 
versions, substitution, occurs in five or 22% of the versions. The African 
and Anglo-African female tar-baby and courtship element is found in 
only one version. The only significant Anglo-African influence appears, 
therefore, in the water-stealing episode. The Indians, however, have 
taken the Spanish-American form of the tar-baby story with the Anglo- 
African influence above noted and contributed to it one of the most 
original features of any version or versions from any country, the 
episode of the coming to life of the dead animal of the Taos versions. 

The Lesser Antilles are conspicuously lacking in originality. They 
have the special Spanish-American features of substitution and the 
punishment of the substitute animal, and the special African and Anglo- 
African feature of water-stealing by a rabbit, but curiously enough 
the well from which the rabbit steals water belongs not to the animals in 
partnership as in the African and Anglo-African versions, but to the 
king. This feature appears also in the Mauritius version. In a Bahama 
version and in three of the four versions from Dutch Guiana the king is 
the owner of a garden from which the rabbit steals. In the case of the 
water-stealing episode the Lesser Antilles versions are more African 
than Africa, 71% as against 31%. 

The versions from Dutch Guiana present a very simple and primitive 
pattern with features from Spanish-America, Africa, Anglo-Africa, 
and the Lesser Antilles. The Lesser Antilles influence is perhaps the 
strongest. One original feature appears, the ruse of the son of the spider 
who saves the father by singing and prophecying the death and ruin 
of all and everything in case he is killed. 

The Philippine versions are specifically of the simple and primitive 
India-European pattern and are probably of direct Spanish source. 

The Cape Verde Islands versions also represent a simple India- 
European pattern, but confused with the tale of the master-thief, as 
already noted, in two of the versions, and in a third version there seems 
to be a slight African or Hispanic-African influence. 

The Anglo-African versions are of the ordinary original baustein type 
and have in common with the African versions from which some of 
them are derived a full development of the female tar-baby and court- 
ship episode. This may be of Hindu source as I have already indicated, 
but if it is a characteristic of the African race some of the Anglo-African 
and African versions depict it admirably. The mock-plea is another im- 
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portant feature common to both groups, but the pleas are not of the 
same type. The animal partnership or family group of dramatic charac- 
ters is also common to both groups. The Anglo-African versions show, 
therefore, a genetic relation to the African versions, but as a matter 
of fact there is only one case of definite, direct transmission from Africa, 
the Jamaica version of the African version of Barker-Sinclair already 
cited. The influence of the Hispanic forms is clearly seen in the few 
cases of substitution (5 or 14%), the bucket of tar (2 or 6%) and other 
less significant details. The Anglo-African versions, therefore, are derived 
from purely African and Hispanic-African sources on the one hand, and 
from European sources through Spanish-America on the other hand. 
The Uncle Remus type, curiously enough, does not show any of the 
outstanding African or Anglo-African features with the single exception 
of the mock-plea. 

The African versions are of course originally of Hindu source like 
all the others. As I have already pointed out they have in common with 
the Anglo-African versions the female tar-baby and courtship episode 
the water-stealing episode and animal partnership, and the mock-plea. 
But the mock pleas are not of the same type. The only feature of the 
African tales not found in other groups at all is the live-tortoise trap 
I have already stated my belief that the female tar-baby and courtship 
episode is a development of the moral of the India tales of the Sam- 
yutta Nikaya and Paricistaparvan about the sensual monkeys. And the 
special mock-pleas of the Anglo-African and African versions being 
different, they are most certainly not related. It appears that the only 
outstanding and unquestionably African and Anglo-African element 
is the animal partnership and water-stealing and polluting episode. 
Africa alone develops the live-tortoise tar-trap. 

The case for India as the original home of the tar-baby story is foun- 
ded, therefore, on scientific evidence, on the evidence derived from 
a careful examination and study of one hundred and fifty-two versions, 
all those that we could obtain from India, Europe, various parts of 
Africa and Mauritius, the Philippines, the Cape Verde Islands, the 
Negroes of the United States and the islands of the Southern States, 
the Greater and Lesser Antilles and other islands of the Carribean Sea, 
New Mexico, Mexico, Central America, Colombia, Venezuela, Chile, 
Brazil and Dutch Guiana, the North American Indians, and the In- 
dians of the Orinoco in South America. 
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APPENDIX I 


THE EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL ORIGIN OF SOME OF THE DOMINANT 
SECONDARY ELEMENTS OF THE VARIOUS TYPES OF VERSIONS OF THE 
TAR-BABY STORY 


In my discussion of the important secondary elements that charac- 
terize the different group versions of the tar-baby story I have often 
stated that they are for the most part of European and ultimately of 
India origin. As I have already stated, some of the dominant charac- 
teristic elements of the various versions are specifically local and of 
recent development and are often indicative of the special characteristic 
traitsor spirit of a race or people. The live-tortoise tar-trap, for example, 
is certainly an African element, a secondary incident contributed by the 
Africans to the baustein of the primitive tale. The coming to life of the 
dead animal in the Taos Indian versions is likewise an Indian contri- 
bution and one probably derived from their own traditions. But never- 
theless, many of the outstanding features of the tar-baby story as found 
in various parts of the world and which do not belong to the baustein 
are developed from traditions existing as early as the baustein of the 
tar-baby story itself. Many of these are commonly found in the folk- 
tales of Europe and India, others have developed in Europe only. The 
Spanish-American versions, especially, have developed as dominant 
secondary features some folktale incidents that are characteristically 
European. In the following pages I list some of the more important 
characteristic features of the various groups that are not part of the 
baustein and which are clearly of European and in some cases of Orien- 
tal source. The numbers refer to the numbers of the elements in question 
as listed in the statistical tables of Part IV. 


19. Tar-baby is not a tar-baby, but a bucket of tar. This trap for 
catching a thief is so commonly used in the versions of the tale of the 
master-thief that I hardly need to call attention to the fact that it is a 
well known European and Oriental incident. The tar-bucket appears in 
most of the versions listed by Chauvin for the Oriental group, VIII, 
185 —186, and it likewise appears in most of the Medieval versions of 
the Book of the Seven Sages. In the XIIIth century Latin version, 
Historia Septem Sapientum II, 49 —54, the poor thief who had been the 
king’s treasurer is caught in a bucket of pitch, bitumen, glue and resin. 
“Et tu interim cuppam latam et profundam calenti imple bitumine, resa, 
pice et glutine, quam foramini introrsus opponas.” In the Ystoire Sept 
Sages P, 88—8g, we are told that a bucket of glue and other sticky 
substances was placed to catch the master-thief: “de pége et de gluz et 
aultre mixtion de cole.” 

The story of the master-thief being so well known in Oriental and 
European folklore and the incident of the catching of the thief with 
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a tar-bucket so closely related to the incidents of the bausteip 
of the tar-baby story it was natural to confuse the two, and that 
is exactly what has happened. In the two Cape Verde versions al- 
ready studied the whole tale of the master-thief has been confused with 
the baustein of the tar-baby story. On the other hand the tar-baby story 
has taken from the tale of the master-thief the catch with a bucket of 
tar, the baustein of the tar-baby story itself remaining intact and the 
thief attacking the bucket of tar in the usual manner as if it were a real 
tar-baby as I have already pointed out. 

21. Tar-baby is a tarred horse. This is a feature of the Lithuanian 
version only., But it occurs also in another thief-catching story from 
Europe, and one that may be indirectly related to the tar-baby story. 
I did not include it in my study because it has none of the elements of 
the baustein of the tar-baby story, but it is clear that the device of 
catching a thief or mischief-maker by means of a tarred horse is well 
known in European folklore. As a matter of fact it is not altogether 
impossible that the African live-tortoise tar-trap may be related to the 
European live-horse tar-trap. The tarred horse used to catch the thief 
in a European folktale occurs in an Asturian tradition mentioned by 
R. Menéndez Pidal in Romania XIX, 376 —377. In discussing the origin 
of the word xana, Asturian for water-nymph, he tells the incident of 
one of these water-nymphs being caught by a tarred horse. I have 
recently asked my distinguished friend for more details about the 
incident and he writes me as follows: “Es una anécdota cuyo desen- 
lace, si es que lo tenia, no lo recuerdo. Sdlo conservo en la memoria 
que unos mozos vieron una noche varias xanas junto a una fuente 
cabalgando los caballos que alli pastaban, y como no pudieron acer- 
carse a ellas, para la noche siguiente cubrieron de pez el lomo de un 
caballo, y asi, cuando la xana se monto en él, quedo presa en la pez y 
pudieron apoderarse de ella.”’ 

This fragmentary account tells us the story of a water-nymph that 
was in the habit of riding at night on the horses of a certain farm. To 
catch her the owners put tar on a horse and the nymph rode the horse 
and could not get off afterwards. In view of the fact that the nymph was 
not a thief but rather one that rode the horses at night it is doubtful 
whether the play of hands and feet was part of the original tale. It is 
merely a related tale that has the element of the tarred horse with none 
of the baustein of the tar-baby story. The tarred horse used to catch a 
thief or mischeif-maker, as part of the tar-baby story or independently 
of it, seems to be a well known European tradition. 

38. Substitution. This is the outstanding characteristic of the Spanish- 
American versions, 60%. From Spanish-America it has gone to other 
regions: Lesser Antilles 42°%, American-Indians 22%, Anglo-Africa 14%. 
Africa alone has received it directly from India (Africa 8%, India 11%). 

Substitution in European and Spanish-American folklore is of very 
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common occurrence, and it often occurs in circumstances very similar 
to those of the tar-baby story. In the Spanish-American folktales it is 
especially common in the tales of Juan Bobo, Pedro de Urdemales, and 
other picaresque tales. Juan Bobo or Pedro de Urdemalas is a trickster 
or general mischief-maker, sometimes specifically a thief, and when 
he is finally caught he is usually put into a sack to be taken to the river 
to be drowned. At that point there appears another person who takes 
his place when the mischief-maker tells him that they are to marry him 
to the king’s daughter. All these details are practically identical to 
those of the substitution of the coyote or some other animal for the 
rabbit that is caught in the typical Spanish-American tar-baby versions. 
The parallelism is extraordinary and there can be no doubt about the 
relation of the incidents. From the European and Spanish tales where 
substitution occured the motif has been transferred to the tar-baby 
story, a development that also occured in India if we may judge from 
the Gordon version (7), and which has undergone a special elaboration 
in Spanish-America.! 

The confusion of the picaresque tales of Juan Bobo and the tar-baby 
story in Spanish-America has apparently been such that in one of the 
Porto-Rican tar-baby versions (21) it is Juan Bobo himself who is 
caught by means of a tar-baby. 

Substitution in the folklore of Europe and Spanish-America has to be 
considered with elements 43, ‘““They wish to marry me to the king’s 
daughter,’ and 44, ‘“They give me plenty of food,” because these are 
usually the deceiving words that induce the person or animal that 
happens to pass by to substitute for the one first caught. The whole 
incident of the substitution and the deceiving tricks used for the sub- 
stitution to take place are the same in the numerous versions of European 
and Spanish-American folktales and in the Spanish-American tar-baby 
versions. I will give only a few typical examples. In the European and 


' The whole idea of substitution and the punishment of the substitute, 
both elements together, probably came to Europe as a folklore theme al- 
ready developed in India in various types of folktales. A very good example 
of the general type is found in Panchatantra I, iv. A man who wishes to 
punish his adulterous wife ties her to a post so she may not go to her lover. 
He goes away for a while to consider what punishment is best. In the mean- 
time a woman friend, a barber’s wife, arrives and hears of the wife’s plight. 
She offers to substitute for a while so that the adulterous wife may again 
go out to meet her lover. Substitution takes place just as in the Spanish- 
American tar-baby versions. The angry husband returns and finds the other 
woman whom he thinks to be his wife. He speaks to her and asks her to 
promise not to go with other men again before releasing her. The barber’s 
wife becomes frightened and does not reply for fear he will detect the deceit. 
But angered all the more the husband takes a knife and cuts off her nose. 
Later when the husband finds his wife unharmed she makes him believe the 
gods restored her nose on account of her innocence. 
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Spanish-American picaresque tales the dramatic characters are all 
human as a rule. 

Among the oldest examples is the one from Grimm-Schmeller, La- 
teinische Gedichte des X und XI Jahrh. 376—377. The Unibos plays 
many tricks on people until he is shut up in a barrel by three men. He 
begins to call out, ‘“They are forcing honors and power upon me,”’ and 
a swineherd hears him and substitutes. 

In Straparola I, 2, a prevost hires a robber to bring him a priest in 
a sack. The robber goes to mass and dressed in ecclesiastical robes he 
stands by the sack and says, “Who wants to go to paradise?’’ The 
priest gets into the sack and is taken by the robber to the prevost. 
There is no actual substitution here because no one gets out of the sack, 
but the trick is similar to the ones used in the substitution incident. 

In Mullenhoff 463, the hero of the story is imprisoned in a barrel. 
He cries out, ‘“They are going to marry me to the king’s daughter.” 
A herdsman substitutes. 

In Parsons, Cape Verde 18, the trickster hero is put into a sack and 
is about to be killed. He cries out, “I don’t want to marry the king’s 
daughter because I can not eat with knife and fork.”” A herdsman sub- 
stitutes and is cast into the sea. 

In a version from Brittany in RTP IX, 346, the devil is imprisoned in 
a sack by Pierre. The devil cries out, “I refuse to marry the king’s 
daughter,” and a rag-dealer substitutes and is cast into the sea. 

In Bladé III, 104—119, the picaresque hero is also caught and put 
into a sack to be drowned. He calls out, ‘“They want to marry me to 
the king’s daughter,’’ and one who is passing by substitutes and is 
drowned. 

In a Celtic folktale, Jacobs 4, 59—61, a trickster is caught and put 
into a sack. He calls out, ‘I don’t want to marry the king’s daughter.” 
A farmer who happens to pass by substitutes and is thrown into a lake 
and drowned. 

As a last example from Europe I will cite the one from my ‘‘Cuentos”, 
174, Juanito Malastrampas. Juanito is caught and put in a sack to be 
drowned. While the sack is left near a tavern for a moment Juanito 
begins to complain, “Alas! Alas! They want me to marry the king’s 
daughter, and I refuse to do it.’’ A shepherd substitutes and is drowned. 

The examples where the deceiving words are slightly different but the 
episode practically the same are even more numerous. To this cate- 
gory belong Archivio I, 203, where the hero is captured and put into 
a sack, and after crying out, ““They want to make me pope,” he induces 
a shepherd to substitute. 

I will now give a few examples from Spanish-America. 

In a Porto-Rican folktale, Mason-Espinosa, PRF II, 2c, the hero is 
finally caught and imprisoned in a sack. He calls out, ‘‘I don’t want to 
marry the king’s daughter,” and a man passing by substitutes and is killed. 
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In Espinosa VII, 14, Pedro de Urdemalas is caught and imprisoned 
in a sack. He calls out, “I don’t want to marry the king’s daughter 
because she is blind of one eye.‘‘ A man who is passing by substitutes 
and is drowned. 

In another New Mexican Spanish folktale, the tale of Los dos com- 
padres, BDR IV, 111, the poor compadre is caught and put into a sack 
to be drowned. He calls out also, “I do not want to marry the king’s 
daughter because she is blind of one eye,” and one who is passing by 
substitutes. 

Incident 44, ‘“They give me plenty of food,” is also found in connec- 
tion with substitution in European and Spanish-American folktales 
outside of the tar-baby story. The Aesopic fable of the fox and the wolf, 
Collectas IX, in which the fox escapes from a well and the wolf goes 
down at the same time to seek cheese (the moon) is really a prototype 
version of this incident. In a form identical with that of the Spanish- 
American tar-baby versions it is found in a Cape Verde version, Par- 
sons, Cape Verde 21. 

45. The substitute animal is scalded with hot water. This incident, 
characteristic of the Spanish-American versions, is most certainly of 
European origin. The best and oldest example I have is the one from 
the Roman de Renard (ed. Martin, III, 335 —343). The wolf wants to 
become a monk and sticks his head through a hole to be tonsured. The 
fox pours boiling water on his neck. 

In a Lettish folktale, Boehm-Specht 147—148, a man concealed 
under a trough hears the wolf and hare plotting to rob him. He goes 
home and prepares hot water, which he pours on the wolf who is the 
first to appear to steal sheep. 

46. The substitute animal is stuck with a hot poker, sometimes spec- 
ifically in the anus. 

This incident is also of Oriental and European source. I have already 
called attention to its presence in a modern India version (4), where the 
jackal has swallowed carp and they go through his buttocks, and after 
being patched up by a shoemaker has to have a blacksmith make a hole 
for the anal orifice with a hot poker. The incident occurs also in the 
India version (5) which is a variant of (4). 

In a Portuguese version, Coelho VII, the wolf, the fox and the rabbit 
help a man to prepare a feast after various other incidents. The man 
then kills the rabbit, drags the fox through the fire and sticks a hot 
poker through the anus of the wolf. The jackal of the India tales is the 
wolf of the European tales, and the wolf of the European tales is the 
poor, stupid coyote of our Spanish-American folktales. 

Coelho IX is slightly different, but it interests us even more because 
like some of the Spanish-American tar-baby versions it has both the 
hot water and the hot poker incidents. A man and his wife prepare 
a feast and send the wolf and fox to get provisions. When the feast is 
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ready the animals see a caldron of hot water and a red hot poker and 
ask what they are for. The woman says that they are to cook the chicken, 
The man then pours the hot water on the wolf, and the woman sticks the 
hot poker into the eyes of the fox. 


ADDENDA 
I 

When my article was already in press I received volume 88 of the 
Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Myths and Tales of the 
Southeastern Indians by J. R. Swanton, Washington, 1929. On pages 68, 
II0O—III, 161, 208—200, 258—259, there are six new Indian versions 
not included in my study. That brings the total of American Indian 
versions to twenty-nine, and the total of tar-baby versions to one hundred 
and fiftyeight. These six new Indian versions do not change the con- 
clusions of my study in any way although the percentages of occurrence 
for the Indian versions are slightly modified. Element 38, substitution, 
for example, the outstanding trait of the Spanish-American versions, is 
changed from 5 out of 23 or 22% to 7 out of 29 or 24% in the Indian 
versions. The changes in the other details are insignificant. These ver- 
sions are of the general American Indian type already established with 
no special or new features. All have the stick-fast episode at four or five 
points, rabbit is the thief in all, the dramatic monologue occurs in three 
of the six, the special Anglo-African mock-plea, element 48, occurs in 
only one version, a Natchez Indian version, and there is no female tar- 
baby in any of the versions. In four versions rabbit steals ordinary garden 


produce and in two water, from a well. 


II 

When my article was in press there appeared a brief and interesting 
article, ““The Tar-Baby Story”, in American Literature II, 72—-88, by 
Professor Ruth I. Cline of Bridgewater College. Although on page 74 she 
states that she has examined only 50 to 60 versions there is cited a third 
century India literary version translated from Sansk1it into Chinese 
which I have not seen. It is very similar to Jataka 55. Professor Cline 
seems to believe in the India origin of the tar-baby story, and her article 
is on the whole an attempt to prove a relationship between Jataka 55 
and Jataka 20, starting from the belief that the tar-baby was originally 
a water-sprite as in Jataka 20, where Buddha, born as a king of the 
monkeys suspects the presence vf a water-ogre in a certain lake, does not 
go down to drink and is not caught by the ogre. The suggestion that there 
may be an actual connection between the two Jatakas because the ogres 
are physically similar and because Buddha teaches the same lesson to 
both ogres seems to me the weakest part of the argument because all 
ogres as described in folktales are physically similar and Buddha teaches 
practically the same lessons and even in words that are very much the 
same in several of the Jatakas. 
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FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 


The forty-first annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society 
was held on December 28, 1929 at 2 P.M. at the Alumnae House, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. with President Sapir in the chair. 

The reports of the preceding year were read as follows: 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The membership of the Society is as follows: 


1928 1929 
TRGOUREY MAGMRGED o.oo oc ce ceccccnccscccvesseens 5 3 
NN A 2. eisai nag oiusa\/m Sinica raandneiun- aceon aie Wiel 10 9 
Active members: 
SE 6icarkcdvend es bansaesenadussnanens 341 351 
a OPER ete ere te em eRe ee — 26 
356 363 
Subscribing libraries 160 160 


Last year we created a new kind of membership, the Memoir men- 
bership which entitles the member to the Journals for the year as well 
as to the Memoir which is designated. So far we have 26 members of 
this kind, which do not count in the total as they are the same as sub- 


scribing members as far as the Journal is concerned. There is every 


reason to expect that we shall gradually increase the number of this 
type of membership, and it gives one channel for the distribution of the 
Memoirs. 

The Treasurer will report a tremendous increase in sales for this year, 
an increase due, as far as we know, to the following causes: 

1. The drive which we had for circularizing libraries and institutions 
which were not up-to-date with their Memoirs. I think we may count 
on at least 65 Memoir subscribers from the 160 on the list which now 
subscribe to the Journal. This conclusion I reach from a study of the 
statement from Stechert which anyone who is interested is invited to 
inspect. 

2. The full page advertisement which Stechert had on the back of his 
catalogue. 


3. The notice of the work of the Folk-Lore Society on the front page f 


of the catalogue of C. Howes, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. Howes 
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yolunteered to print this notice in return for a mailing list which we 
sent him. 

Although the Modern Language Association this year withdrew the 
privilege of club membership which we had had at their suggestion 
for several years, we kept a great many of the subscribers we had ob- 
tained through them. In fact the number which fell off was no greater 
than the average number of resignations from our total list. Furthermore 
a great many paid back dues for as far back as four years when we sent 
bills direct. These bills had been previously sent by the Modern Lan- 
guage Association and we had had no direct communication with these 
particular members. 

Another small source of income is the mailing list. We usually have 
a few extra ones printed. We are constantly having requests from 
publishers who want to notify members of folklore publications. I see 
no reason why the lists should not be sent but I charge three dollars 
for them. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Giapys A. REICHARD, 
Secretary. 


The Secretary’s report was accepted. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


General Fund 


Income 

From General Members, dues for 1929 $ 449.59 
From General Members, dues for 1928 52.00 
From General Members, dues for 1927 8.00 
From General Members, dues for 1926 4.00 
From Branch Societies ........... 459.75 
From Joint Dues MLS members .. 114.00 
Income and Royalties from publisher 1287.38 
Deposited with no record ......... 3.00 
Sale of one Memoir .............. 3.50 
Received for supplying Mailing List . 3.00 
Gift from Dr. E. C. Parsons to meet 

cost of Journal No. 162 ........ 559.42 
Loan from State Bank and Trust Co. . 700.00 
Interest on bank balance ......... 2.91 
Income from permanent fund ..... 115.50 


$ 3202.63 
Balance from 1928 1157.93 


$ 4919.98 
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Expenditures. 
Publication and mailing of Journal 
Journal No. 160 ...... $ 567.43 
- Journal No. 161 ...... 4960.45 
Journal No. 162 ...... 559.42 
Journal No. 163 ...... 305.92 
$ 1929.22 
Mailing Journals issued during 1928 36.67 
Bee © BOO. og ck sc cicesvacss 350.00 
ES ic cine keonchines 10.00 
Editorial Assistance, Index of JAFL 170.00 
Secretary’s Expenses, Membership 

Se: SD 6 bcc bennenesednanses 105.47 
Refund to Modern Language Asso- 

SE stisavsdviessnntecescaas .go 
Collection charges for foreign checks .40 
Interest on notes, 1928 and 1929 .. 60.18 
State Bank and Trust Co., repayment 

of U. S. Mortgage Note ......... 800.00 
Memoir XXI, Binding ............ 158.50 


$ 3621.34 


Balance for 1929 


Publication Fund 
Income. 
Concordance of Southwest 
Folklore Donations, Dr. 
i Sx I, oc cs ncises $ 554.00 


Memoir Memberships ..... 62.50 
$ 616.50 
Expenditures. 
Salary and assistance for 
Concordance of South- 
west Folklore .......... 550.00 
550.00 
Balance for 1929 ......... $ 66.50 


Balance in bank ......... 


Income. 
EER RE Rie pee eee $ 250.00 





$ 1298.64 


$ 1365.14 
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Expenditures. 
For work on Cuban Folk- 
Lore Collection ........ 250.00 250.00 


Permanent Fund. 


2—5 4% Mortgage Bond Co. of New York for 


ME Gb eo .0a eh oe Aha wr ene Re ee ae $ 2000.00 
OS Ee ee re I eee 100.00 
$ 2100.00 
Less loan on Bond No. 588, held as collateral by 
Siete Bank and Tirtist Co: 2... cbsiccees 700.00 


$ 1400.00 


MELVILLE J. HERSKoviTs, Treasurer. 
The ‘Treasurer’s report was accepted. 


EDITOR’S REPORT. 

Four issues of the Journal have been distributed during the past year, 
bringing the current issue to that of April-June 1929. The last two issues 
of this year were delayed only on account of the state of our treasury. 
Owing to the expense of issuing back numbers during the last two years, 
it was necessary to wait until we had received our accounting for the 
present year from our distributors, G. E. Stechert. It is a matter of 
congratulation that this statement, owing to increased sales both of 
Journals and of Memoirs, is so considerably larger than before, and 
will make it possible for us during the coming year to achieve our goal 
of issuing current numbers on the date called for. 

This program would still be impossible however without the continuing 
help of Dr. Parsons, who has paid for the Negro number again during 
the past year, and who has financed not only the collecting of the 
material but also the publication of two forthcoming Memoirs. Her own 
collection, Kiowa Tales, is ready for distribution, and Dr. Manuel 
Andrade’s from Santo Domingo has been sent to the printer. We have 
also distributed this year Memoir XXI, Jamaica Folklore, the printed 
material for which we received through the kindness of Dr. Beckwith 
of the Folklore Foundation of Vassar College. 

The Index to the first forty volumes of the Journal, which has been 
so long in preparation, is being printed for us through the kindness of 
Mr. Haffner of G. E. Stechert and Co., and will be ready for distri- 
bution the first of the year. A great deal of editorial work has for a long 
time gone into the preparation of this Index, as also into the prepar- 
ation of the back issues of the Journal, and the cost of editorial assi- 
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stance, now that these two emergencies are out of the way, will of 
course decrease. We are already this year able to report a saving of 
$ 150 over last year in the expense of the editor’s assistant, and it is 
hoped that with continued saving in this matter, and the indicated in- 
creased sales of back Memoirs and Journals, we may in time hope to 
be self-supporting. The editor recommends that now that we are up 
to date in publication, we undertake a drive for new subscribers at the 
beginning of the new year. 
RuTH BENEDICT. 


The Editor’s report was accepted. 

After the reading and acceptance of the reports of the various offi- 
cers the following matters were discussed and acted upon: 

At the Secretary’s suggestion libraries were permitted a ‘Memoir 
subscription” which shall include the benefits of the club rate for one 
Memoir a year with the subscription for the Journal for $ 6.50. This 
provision is made since by the charter of the Society libraries may not 
become members. 

The Secretary and Editor were empowered to expend a reasonable 
sum (between fifty and one hundred dollars) at their discretion for an 
extended drive for new members. 

The Editor pointed out the fact that only such Memoirs can be pub- 
lished for which their authors can pay. There was a discussion of the 
problem of a permanent basis for the publication of Memoirs. It was 
moved, seconded and passed that Professor Boas be authorized to study 
the best means of approaching some foundation with a view to getting 
a permanent fund for the publication of Memoirs. 

A motion of thanks was again addressed to Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons 
for her kind cooperation and help. The Council recognizes that without 
her help the Society would not be in the excellent position in which it is 
today. 

The Treasurer recommended that the loan of ¢ 700 be liquidated. 
After discussion it was decided that such liquidation be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Treasurer, Secretary and Editor. 

The following officers were elected for 1930: 

PRESIDENT, Edward Sapir, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, Stith Thompson, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

SECRETARY, Gladys A. Reichard, Barnard College, New York City. 

TREASURER, Melville J. Herskovits, NorthwesternUniversity, Evanston, 
Til. 

EDITOR, Ruth Benedict, Department of Anthropology, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

ASSOCIATE EDITORS, Franz Boas, G. L. Kittredge, C. Marius Barbeau, 
Aurelio Espinosa, Elsie C. Parsons, Gladys A. Reichard. 
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COUNCILLORS: for 3 years, J. F. Dobie, F. G. Speck, A. I. Hallowell, 
Archer Taylor, Martha W. Beckwith, Clark Wissler. 

COUNCILLORS: for 2 years, A. L. Kroeber, Diamond Jenness, Leslie 
White, Louise Pound, Ruth L. Bunzel. 

COUNCILLORS: for 1 year, A.M. Tozzer, J. R. Swanton, John F. Spargo, 
Robert Redfield, Mellinger Henry. 


The following papers were read: 
Edward Sapir, The criteria of literature among primitive peoples. 
M. J. Herskovits, Oral values in primitive literature. 
R. H. Lowie, Literature and Ethnography. 
Stith Thompson, The Historic-Geographic method as applied to 
American Indian tales. 
M. W. Beckwith, Narrative forms of the Oglala-Sioux. 
R. F. Benedict, Figures of speech in Pima poetry. 


RutH L. BUNZEL, Secretary pro tem. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


— CUATRO CUENTOS COLOMBIANOS. These four stories of the Rabbit 
cycle were collected by the writer from a native of the state of Magdalena 
on the Caribbean coast of Colombia, South America, in 1923. I was then en- 
gaged in an archeological expedition for Field Museum of Natural History of 
Chicago, and the stories are here printed with the kind permission of the 
Director of that institution, Mr. S. C. Simms. The first story is an interesting 
version of the Tar-baby story and has been studied in manuscript by Dr. 
Aurelio M. Espinosa for his as yet (February, 1930) unpublished study of 
this almost universal tale. 

I am much indebted to Dr. Espinosa and to Dr. Manuel Andrade for 
editing the stories. 


I 


Un sefior tenia una rosa y le regalé una paiilia! al rey. Aquella patilla era 
muy grande y llegé el conejo y se la comiéd. Y ahi llegé y se metio adentro 
de la patilla y se la comié. Y la patilla se la regalara al rey. Cuando le llevaron 
la patilla al rey lo que tenia adentro era mierda del conejo. Cuando la 
abrieron creyeron que era cosa del hombre y iba a coger al hombre para 
fusilarlo. Dijo él que no, que eso era cosa del conejo. Le dijeron entonces 
que cogiera al conejo. 

Ahi llegé el hombre y hizo un negro de zera y lo puso en la rosa con un 
juego de baraja. Conejo era muy jugador y cuando vid la luz se fué encima 
a jugar él también. Se puso a jugar con el negro de cera. El decia al negro que 
le echara carta y el negro callado. Ahi llegé y le did un puiio y se quedé 
pegado al negro. Le did con la otra mano y también se quedé pegado. Le 
dijo que le soltara porque era pateador. Y le did una patada y también se 
qued6 pegado de la pata. Le did con la otra pata y también se qued6 pegado. 
Le dijo que le daba con la cabeza. También se quedé pegado de la cabeza. 

Alli lo cogieron y Ilegaron y lo amarraron. Lo amarraron de un palo 
grande y pusieron a calentar un fondo de agua. Y él se puso a llorar. En eso 
se aparecié Tio Tigre y le dijo que por qué lloraba. Y le dijo que loraba 
porque se le iba a casar con la hija del rey. Entonces le dijo el tigre que lo 
amarrase a él. Y ahi llegé entonces y el tigre se amarré y solté al conejo. 
Cuando Ilegé la gente con el agua caliente encontraron al tigre y al conejo 
suelto. Y ahi llegaron y le echaron el fondo de agua al tigre y le dejaron alli 
amarrado. 

En eso iba un mico pasando y le dijo el tigre que le soltara. El le dijo 
que después se lo comia. El tigre le dijo que no. El mico llegé y siempre lo 
sacé de las dos manos. Y ahi llegé y lo cogiéd para comérselo. Entonces dijo 
el mico que no lo comia asi, que lo tirara arriba para que le sintiera mas 
sabroso. El tigre lo tiré para arriba para pararlo en la boca y comérselo, y el 
mico se agarré de un ramo. Y entonces no comié el tigre nada. Y entonces 
salié atras del mico para podérselo comer. Y el mico se le escondid. 


1 Watermelon. 
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Conejo hizo una apuesta con Tia Tigra que iba a montar a Tio Tigre. 
Y la tigra le decia que no, que no lo montaba. Y él decia que si lo montaba. 
Llegé el conejo y cogié una silla y un par de espuelas y un freno y se fué 
para el monte. Cuando llegé al monte se envolviéd la pata y comenzé a 
llorar y lamando a Tio Tigre, que a dénde estaria su tio, que el macho le 
habia tumbado y que se habia quebrado su patica, y que si Tio Tigre estuviera 
por alli, seguro que él lo montaba. Entonces llegé Tio Tigre y le decia: — 
jHombre, Conejo! Tu, ¢qué haces alli? Decia el conejo: — jAy, Tio Tigre 
Viejo! Lo que tengo es la patica quebrada. Ese macho me ha quebrado la 
patica. Lléveme montado. Y le decia Tio Tigre: — jHombre, Conejo! Y 
respondia el conejo: — jHombre, Tio Tigre, tanto que me quieres ti a mi! 
— Entonces, monta, pues. — Ahi la silla la voy a dejar. — jHombre, 
Conejo! Entonces péngamela, pues. Cuando lo fué acinchar, decia: — jNo 
me ates recio! — jAy, hombre, Tio Tigre! — Entonces, monta, pues.— 
jAy, Tio Tigre! Me falta una cosa. — ; Qué, Conejo? — El freno. — Céjalo, 
pues. — Para ponérselo en la boca. — jHombre, Conejo! Y llegé y se lo 
pusé. Y ahi llegé y lo mont, y salid Tio Tigre caminando. ¥ le decia: — 
Tio Tigre, échame un cantico. Ti no tienes la pata quebrada. jEchalo, pues! 
Cuando iba llegando a donde Tia Tigra le dijo que estaba viendo que iba 
montado en Tio Tigre. Y ahi llegé y le dej6é caer. Quedé Tio Tigre entonces 
con la silla puesta. Entonces Tia Tigra se la quito. 

Y salié él a buscar al conejo y lo encontré comiendo corocitos. Y le pre- 
gunt6d que qué comia y le dijo que los huevitos de él. Y le dijo que lo probara 
y ahi lleg6 y lo probd. Y dijo el tigre que eran sabrosos. Y le dijo entonces 
el conejo que mas sabrosos eran los de él, porque eran mas grandes. Y 
entonces dijo Tio Tigre que cémo hacia él para quebrarse una. Y dijo que 
le pusiera una piedra abajo y otra arriba y se diera. Y ahi llegé Tigre y se 
dié con la piedra. Y echo a gritar, y Conejo salio corriendo. 





3 

Conejo era muy chiquito, y se fué donde Dios a preguntarle que por qué 

le tenia tan chiquito. Y le dijo que después siendo mas grande, no habia 
quien pudiera cod él. Y él dijo que el tigre era grande y cémo podia con él. 
Entonces le dijo que le cogiera la hormiga y la avispa y la culebra y el colmillo 
del elefante y la pluma del gallinazo para ponerlo grande. Entonces cogié 
un calabazo y abriéd una boca y salié para donde la hormiga, porfiando él 
solo. Decia que no cabia, y él mismo decia que cabia. Hasta que llegd donde 
la hormiga y le pregunté la hormiga qué era eso. Y él le dijo que era una 
porfia que trafa con un sefior, que le venia diciendo que no cabia en el calabazo. 
Entonces llegd y se metid, y ahi llegé y le puso una tapa y le metiéd en su 
mochila. Entonces salié donde la avispa y también con la misma porfia 
que no cabia en el calabazo. Y ahi llegé la avispa y se metid con toda su 
familia. Sali6 donde la culebra también con la misma porfia; ahi llegé la 
culebra y se metié en el calabazo. También le puso la tapa y la metié en su 
mochila. Le faltaba la pluma del gallinazo. Y ahi llegé y se hizo el muerto 
y ahi llegé el gallinazo y llegé a comérselo. La garrapina le decia que estaba 
vivo, y el gallinazo decia que no, que estaba muerto. El gallinazo empezé a 
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picarle el culo y ahi llegé y le apreté el culo y le cogié. Entonces le faltaba 
el colmillo del elefante. Al elefante le gustaba mucho la miel. Y el conejo 
vié una abeja y le dijo al elefante que ahi estaba una abeja para ir asacarle, 
Entonces se fué el elefante y le metié el colmillo al palo. Cuando le tenia e] 
colmillo metido, le dijo el conejo que ahi venia la guardia. El tenia mucho 
miedo a la guardia y arrancé a correr. En la carrera le quedé un colmillo 
pegado al palo y llegé el conejo y lo sacé. 

Entonces fué donde el Sefior que le pusiera grande. Entonces lo cogié por 
las orejas y ahi llegé y se las haléd. Y entonces le mandé que se parara en el 
sol y se viera la sombra que estaba grande. Y él se vefa del tamaiio de las 
orejas en la sombra y crefa que era verdad que estaba grande. 


4 

Conejo se enamoré de Tia Zorra y ella le parié cuatro hijos. Ella se fué 
a lavar y cuando vino del lavandero no encontré comida y se pusé a pelear 
con Tio Conejo. Al otro dia se volvié a lavar y Tio Conejo maté a un hijo y se 
lo hizo zancocho y cuando ella vino le puso el almuerzo. Y después de comer 
le dijo que sacara a los hijos, y les sacé a los hijos, los tres en cuatro veces, 
Después volvié a lavar y volvié el conejo y maté a otro hijo. Se lo volvié a 
cocinar y ella se lo comiéd. Y le pregunté por los hijos y le dijo que estaban 
durmiendo, que estaban hartos. Al otro dia se volvié ella a lavar y volviéa 
matar a otro hijo. Cuando volvid, pregunté por los hijos y le dijo que estaban 
durmiendo. Y le dijo que los sacara para darles de mamar. Entonces llegé y 
cogié los cueros de los hijitos y se los tiré en la cara. Y arrancé a correr y 
ella corrié atras. El se metié en un hoyo y ella corté un garabato y lo metié 
adentro del hoyo y agarraba la pierna. Cuando agarraba la pierna le decia 
que era una raiz, y cuando agarraba una raiz se ponia a gritar que le quebrara 
la patica. Entonces Tia Zorra corrié a buscar un hazadén y dejé a Tia Garza 
cuidando. Y le dijo que abriera los ojos y le decia: — Abiertos los tengo yo, 
Y llegé y le eché y le eché un puiio de tierra en los ojos y llegé y se salid. 
Entonces llegé Tia Zorra y lo vid a donde iba corriendo. Y él se metié en 
otro hoyo; se metié por un lado y salié por otro. Y la zorra quiso meterse 
también y qued6é atorada. Entonces él se volvié por atrads y le dijo que lo 
que decfa con su boquita lo cumplia con su pinguita. 

T. ALDEN Mason. 


Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


PHONOPHOTOGRAPHY IN FOLK Music, American Negro Songs in New Nota- 
tion, by Milton Metfessel, Ph. D., with an introduction by Carl E. Seashore. 
The University of North Carolina Social Study Series, The University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1928. 


Every one who has had experience in recording and analyzing Primitive 
Music will readily grant the suggestions set forth in this book and in previous 
papers of Dr. Seashore’s abstracted in his Introduction, will be of great value 
toward refining present methods in the study of primitive music. The 
writers advocate the introduction into this study and the exclusive use of a 
discipline analogous to that of experimental phonetics in the study of 
language. The technique used heretofore — recording songs on the phono- 
graph and transcribing this acoustic reproduction into musical notation 
by means of the ear — should be replaced by taking phonophotographic 
records. In such records, the sound-vibrations are transformed into vibration 
of the light which are filmed. The resulting graphs are subjected to analysis, 
dispensing with the acoustic experience of the investigator. 

In the past it has been clear to students of primitive and folk music 
that much of the detail of musical rendition can not be easily detected by 
the ear or transcribed with sufficient accuracy into our musical notation. 
Dr. von Hornbostel who has given especial attention to this question, uses 
our musical notation extended by additional signs fitted to such features, 
and often emphasizes the stylistic and historic importance of seemingly 
unessential and elusive details in melody, rhythm and the technique of 
delivery in primitive music. Phonophotography will give us on these details, 
no doubt, a check long desired, especially on the technique of delivery. 

The importance of the phonophotographic technique granted, it is its 
limitations rather than its usefulness which seem to invite comment, limita- 
tions which may prove to be more burdensome than the author and Dr. 
Seashore, the originator of the technique, enthusiastically anticipate. 

It is one of the most tangible advantages of the method — states Dr. 
Seashore in the Introduction — that it will be feasible now to record and 
measure emotion as expressed in music; a quality distinct from others which 
we deal with more easily in music (pp. 6—7). This view seems somewhat 
over-optimistic. A musical record is the reproduction or, in the case of phono- 
photography, a transfer into another medium, of musical expression. If 
“emotion’’ — a concept rather vague in present-day Psychology — needs to 
be introduced here, one may add: musical expression is constantly charged 

emotionally, Hence, in principle, the possibility of transferring the fluctua- 
tions of expressive quality experienced by the listener to fluctuations of this 
primary emotional charge taking place in the singer. But why this ever- 
present emotional quality should lend itself to be ‘‘peeled off’ so to speak, 
and even measured quantitatively just because it will subside now in a 


1 See the quotations on pp. 20—21 of the book. 
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visual image instead of an acoustic one, is not quite obvious. Our slight 
knowledge of psycho-physiological processes will certainly not increase 
through the photographing of sound-waves. In highly controlled forms of 
cultural behaviour like music, a simple relation of expression and emotion 
can not be very well expected. It could be, if music would represent a system 
of symbols charged with meanings universally valid, in any period and 
cultural setting. That it is not so, needs, hardly to be demonstrated. Let us 
consider just one example, the simultaneous thirds. They were felt as 
discords in the beginnings of European part-singing. For the past two 
hundred years they served as the basis for harmony. Today they evoke less 
and less response. Fourths and fifths had a predominating role in early 
medieval music, later they were avoided. Even today, a fourth in a musical 
context is felt to be less harmonious than a third, musical judgment running 
counter ‘‘objective’’, statistically tested physiological experience. The same 
variation in meaning appears if different musical styles are compared. In 
our music for instance, an accent may represent an expressive peak. In the 
music of many Indian tribes every tone of a melody is accented ; the function 
of the accent and the psychological response to it must be necessarily 
different in this case. Considering the great diversity of expressive forms and 
meanings implied through them, every musical style must be dealt with, as 
far as possible, in terms of its own. An abstract system of representation 
superimposed on all musical styles will always have drawbacks, whether it 
is based upon our musical notation or evolved upon principles of physics and 
geometry. The system of representation as advocated will show, no doubt, 
more detail than was apparent before. But the task of conceiving and eval- 
uating the results will remain the same, only the apparatus of approach will 
become much more bulky. 

In analyzing music, the investigator relies to a great extent upon con- 
ceiving relations and patterns ‘niuitively, in the acoustic medium familiar 
through long experience. This intuitive process may, and to a certain extent 
must, be controlled by physical measurements, but it can never be wholly 
supplanted by them. Of what advantage is, then, an objective system of 
representation? According to Dr. Seashore, in the phonophotographic 
representation the whole of musical phenomena will be brought to view, 
fuller and more objectively than through the earlier methods which are based 
upon acoustic experience and hampered by the imperfections and the cultural 
prejudices of the human ear. The entirety of musical reality is to be caught 
and fixed, so to speak; nothing will be omitted. This richness is achieved at 
the cost of transferring musical experience from the acoustic realm into the 
visual one. But will acoustic experience be represented and fully covered 
when transformed into visual experience? Such transfers are of necessity 
distorting. Every system of representation has inevitable ‘‘slants’’ and a 
“‘jargon’’ of its own fitted to these slants. The more radical the transfer, the 
more picturesque (and the less adequate) the representation, the more 
distorting the influence of the slants. The musical phenomenon will tend to be 
broken up into a heap of punctiliously stated but disparate facts. The sub- 
sumption of these facts into relations and patterns will be especially difficult 
if the investigator dispenses with acoustic experience; the visual realm will 
suggest to him structures based upon visual experience, upon visual symmetry, 
length and distance. 
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It should not be forgotten that music is largely expression intended for 
communication and depending upon the standards and expectations of the 
specific culture in which it is voiced. These standards and the ‘‘feel’” for the 
style the investigator attempts to assimilate by prolonged acoustic experience 
with the style. The success of his investigations will largely depend upon his 
success in this process, for which graphs offer little help. On the other hand, 
the richness of detail offered by the graphs can easily become an impediment. 
Much of this detail will be strange to the investigator; data which he will 
not be able to interpret in terms of any musical experience. The graphs will 
not tell which of the features come to the attention of the listener and which 
ones recede, nor what details are intended and experienced to be important 
against others of less significance. Records containing a phonographic 
representaion as well as a photographic one, would preserve an image of the 
musical expression and would offer the investigator and the reader an 
opportuniy to become a listener and to refer the graphs to acoustic experience. 
Also, the sound when preserved, will be accessible to other experimental 
methods in the future, to which graphs could not be subjected. 

As the subjective element of the investigator’s conception seems to recede, 
the more abstract becomes the system of representation. But as soon as repre- 
sentation must be reinterpreted, the same element appears with added force. 
Suffice it to throw a glance at the ‘Terminology of Factors in a Musical Pho- 
togram‘‘ of Dr. Seashore’s (pp. g—10). One may ask why the Glissando is 
placed in the realm of ‘‘Pitch,” under the heading “Attack and Release,” 
whereas the related Legato and Staccato are found under ‘‘Duration,”’ heading 
“Variability, Artistic Variation ?’’ Also, why the Glissando occurs once under 
“Attack and Release,”” and again under ‘Variability’ (here as ‘‘Gliding 
Intonation’”’)? Or, why Part-singing is represented in the table only with 
“Harmony’’ (‘“‘Consonance’’ and ‘‘Dissonance’’), a factor which is even in 
our music only a partial factor if it comes to Polyphony ? 

Other than strictly musical considerations must be brought forward too. 
It ought to be suggested that a study of Primitive Music (and Folk Music 
just as well,) can be hardly complete without giving the linguistic side, if 
possible, even equal attention. This aspect is of especial importance if a 
song is recorded in such minute detail. Some peculiarities of musical style 
are primarily dependent upon phonetic features of the song-text and can 
not be interpreted correctly unless the song-text is phonetically analyzed and 
controlled otherwise. For this end, the recording of songs by phonophoto- 
graphy ought to be paralleled with an experimental-phonetic record of the 
song-texts as spoken and sung so that musical, poetic and phonetic-linguistic 
factors can be kept apart. 

A most intimate knowledge of the cultural setting of the musical style 
under investigation is also indispensable. This knowledge offers an insight 
into the musical standards of the group, but also into non-musical, cultural 
factors which may determine the trend of musical development and produc- 
tion. Such factors sometimes shape strictly musical traits to a considerable 
degree. A comparison of musical patterns and principles with those of other 
cultural phases of the same culture may clarify musical phenomena which 
can not always be understood on the basis of technical musical facts only. 

Finally, as a merely technical limitation of the method, it must be 
mentioned that in the present form of the apparatus, pitch and duration are 
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recorded only, but not stress (intensity). The investigators are themselves 
aware of the fact that in this form the technique is not apt as yet to furnish 
final records for preservation. 

Turning to the book itself, a few suggestions may be offered as to the no- 
tation used. Dr. Metfessel introduces a combined notation. The graphs are re. 
produced in a smoothed over form and on the graphs are placed musical notes, 
summarizing so to speak, the graphs. This combined notation is placed into 
a linear system, based upon the twelvetone tempered tone-system. It may 
be of greater advantage if the tonality is represented with primary reference 
to the tonal pattern embedded in the song itself. That is, the pitch of the 
actual tones (or, the average value of their variations) could be represented 
by horizontal lines and the tempered tone-system by an additional system 
of faint lines, being introduced for comparative purposes only. This may not 
be very essential with songs in our own western musical culture, especially 
with more or less trained singers, but it would be of great value when dealing 
with primitive songs. The musical notation itself could be made more 
extensive, rests could be indicated, also additional signs for such deviations 
in pitch and time which are generally unexpected by the average reader of 
music. The inclusion of the musical notation being, no doubt, a necessary 
compromise, it could be made more suggestive for the great majority of 
readers who will chiefly rely upon the musical notation or will fail to super- 
impose the data of the graphs upon the latter. Making the musical notation 
more explicit would also make way for a full representation of the graphs; 
the technical reader would prefer to see these in the original form much 
rather than ‘‘smoothed over,’’ as they appear in the present book. 

Dr. Metfessel has photographed and analyzed, in order to demonstrate 
and introduce the method as such, a number of Negro folksongs from 
America, partly from commercial gramophone records. Renditions of songs 
by artistically trained white singers have been included in the analysis, for 
the sake of comparison. The investigation does not purport to give a final 
clue to the question which is of interest to the author, — to what extent did 
American Negro Folksongs retain African elements? Still, even in the 
present stage of the investigation, this study would have been more convine- 
ing had untrained American Negro singing been contrasted with untrained 
American White singing. It is Dr. von Hornbostel who voiced the opinion 
that American Negro Folksongs are distinctive and possibly ‘‘African’’ with 
respect to the mannerisms of delivery and to singing technique only!; the 
very same elements which are most apt to be clarified by a method like 
phonophotography. The task, however, will be far from being a simple one. 
To gain a final and convincing result with an apparatus going so meticu- 
lously into detail, such an investigation ought to include a comparison of the 
singing of untrained White singers of this country (especially form the 
South,) with that of Negro singers from the South and from the West Indies, 
to establish as full a transition as possible to African singing habits. On the 
African continent, it will be necessary to establish by statistical method 
the characteristics of African Negro singing in the areas from which the 


1 See “Review of American Negro Songs,‘‘ International Review of 
Missions, XV, 748ff. 
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American Negro was chiefly imported. If in this area it is found that no 
single type of singing technique predominates but that there is a blend of 
many types, complications will arise. Also the question is still open as to how 
much of the freedom found in American or African Negro singing, felt to be 
characteristically Negro by the investigators, is general to primitive singing 
or untutored singing, and how much of it is a distinctly Negro cultural trait. 
The investigation will also have to face the difficulty that we have norecords 
of White singing in America in the slave-period with which to compare Negro 
singing as we find it today. 

In concluding, one must emphasize both the extreme usefulness of the 
technique when used as an additional instrument and the danger of looking 
upon it and utilizing it as a self-sufficient discipline. It seems especially risky 
to shut out acoustic experience entirely. Thatis, to propose records on which 
the songs appear only as visual and not also as acoustic records. This insuffici- 
ency could be probably remedied without insurmountable technical diffi- 
culties. It must be stressed that a parallel experimental-phonetic study of the 
language and intimate knowledge of the culture in question are necessarily 
complementary to the method as it is being developed now. As to the essence 
of this method, it represents a technical refinement by which certain details 
ate brought to view very closely and by which a sharp insight is gained into 
the structure of the sound-waves. One feels prompted to remark, however, 
that this physical realm is coexistent only but not identical with music as 
human experience. Music is subject to human expression and communication 
and one of the aims of the investigator of musical forms strange to his 
musical experience will always be to attempt to reproduce in himself the 
acoustic and esthetic experience accompanying these forms in their own 
setting. It is mainly in the course of this process that the artistic patterns to 
be discovered reveal themselves. An objective experimental discipline may 
complement in this process sense-experience but not supplant it; its data, 
disparate from the reality of experience, will always tend to pattern them- 
selves artificially of their own. GEORGE HERZOG. 


University of Chicago. 


TALES OF NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, Selected and annotated by Stith 
Thompson, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1929. 


Professor Thompson presents in the present volume a well arranged 
selection of Indian tales which give to the reader a comprehensive view of 
the types of stories which are current among our American aborigines. The 
first part contains mythological stories and myth incidents. This is followed 
by trickster tales, hero tales, journeys to the other world, stories of animal 
wives and husbands, a miscellaneous collection, and finally a series of 
European folk tales borrowed by the Indians, and a number of Indian ver- 
sions of Bible stories. The general reader will receive a fairly clear idea of 
the general contents of American story telling. It is regrettable that too 
little material is given for the important Southwestern and the Southern 
Plains areas, for the literature of these areas has a character of its own. 

The value of the book for the student of American folklore will be found 
particularly in the very full comparative notes which will be an indispensable 
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source for anyone who wishes to study the distribution of incidents of Nort 
American folklore. The author has collected in these notes probably all th 
previously collected concordances and brought the comparisons up to date 

This is followed by a list of motives discussed in the notes, arranged j 
accordance with Professor Thompson’s forthcoming study, ‘“The Materig 
of Folk Literature, a Classification and Bibliography of Motives.’’ How f 
this will prove useful will remain to be tested by future work. 

The tales themselves have been reprinted, practically without chang 
from the sources. Unfortunately the author has confined himself almogt 
throughout to English renderings of Indian tales, which so far as literary 
style is concerned, are more characteristic of the recorder than of the Indian 
For this reason the book, while valuable in its contents, does not do justie 
to the literary problem presented by Indian story telling. Not all te 
written in Indian languages are reliable in form, but there is so much mate: 
available now, well recorded in Indian text, that the literary problem migk 
well be brought out by a proper selection. Thus the Klamath Collection b 
Albert S. Gatchet, the Obijwa by Jones, the Menomini by Bloomfield, th 
Blackfoot by Uhlenbeck (?), the Ponca by James Owen Dorsey, the Dakot 
by Riggs, the Kwakiutl, Chinook, and Keres by the reviewer, to mentio 
only a few of the larger collections, would have given better insight into th 
style of Indian story telling, than the selections made by the author. Th 
most reliable among his collections are the Iroquois, Tsimshian, Tlingit, and 
particularly those taken from Dr. Goddard's collections from the Hupa and 
Apache. 

The literary style of Indian story telling presents most interesting prob 
lems. A comparison, for instance, of the style of concise California telling i 
the form of discourse as against the diffuse character of Southwestern tale 
or the lack of imagery in Northwestern American tales with the profus 
imagery of Southwestern poetry present problems well worth careful study, 
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